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NEW AND IMPORTANT ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
GRAMONT’S MEMOIRS. 


In 2 vols. large 8vo. printed on laid paper, with uncut edges, price 36s. 


Illustrated with 17 Etchings by C. Courrry, Guenter, C. Manicaup, E. Satwon, &c., from Designs by J, 
Cuavvet, Cuoquet, and H. Gray ; and with 34 Portraits engraved on Copper, after the Originals by 
Sir Perrr Lety, &c., formerly in the Beauty Room at Windsor, and in various Private Collections. 


MEMOIRS OF 
THE COUNT DE GRAMONT. 


INCLUDING THE AMOROUS HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH COURT UNDER 
THE REIGN OF CHARLES II. 


By COUNT ANTHONY HAMILTON. 


Translated from the French, and thoroughly Revised by the Original Edition of 1713, with numerous 
Illustrative and Explanatory Notes ; prefaced by an Account of the Gramont Family, and a Memoir of 
Anthony Hamilton, and supplemented by particulars of the After Careers of the Principal Personages of 


the Memoirs. 
Edited by HENRY VIZETELLY, 
Author of ‘ The Story of the Diamond Necklace,’ ‘ Berlin Under the New Empire,’ &c, 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

Although many editions have been published of the ‘Mémoires du Comte de Gramont,’ both in the original 
French and in English translations, very few of their editors appear to have taken the trouble to consult Hamilton's 
original text, while the English editors without exception have repeated all the errors perpetrated by Boyer in the 
first translation of the work. One striking instance of their carelessness may be referred to. Commentators, from 
Malone downwards, have exercised their ingenuity in endeavouring to determine the name of the actress whom the 
Earl of Oxford tricked, and whom Cunningham successfully proved could not have been the performer of the 
character of Roxana as stated in the English versions of the Memoirs. Had any one among them looked into 
the original edition of Hamilton's work, much needless speculation might have been avoided, as it would have been 
at once seen that Hamilton speaks of Roxélane (Ang. Roxalana) and not of Roxana, asthe name is printed by 
all the English and most of the French editors. 

Another ludicrous error which has crept into the English versions relates to the pair of Martial’s gloves sent 
by Miss Hamilton to Miss Blague, Martial, it should be mentioned, was the fashionable Parisian glove-maker of 
the epoch, but the trauslator being ignorant of this circumstance rendered the phrase “ martial (i. ¢., military) 
gloves,” apparently not thinking that these would be rather a singular present to make te « lady, especially as it 
was intended she would wear them at an approaching Court Ball. Some scores of errors, equally inexcusable as 
the foregoing, have been corrected in this new edition. 

In the annotation of the present volumes free use has been made of the labours of former editors, still it will 
be found upon examination that much the larger portion of the notes is original. It was scarcely practicable 
to distinguish these new notes from the old ones, owing to the latter being frequently intermingled with the 
former, besides being constantly subjected to amplification, condensation, or correction, as may have been 
considered necessary, 

As Hamilton records much of the scandal current at the English Court during Gramont’s sojourn there, 
numerous illustrative extracts have been given from the lampoons of the time dealing with such matters, and 
in the Epilogue which the present editor has appended to the work, describing the after careers of the principal 
personages figuring in the Memoirs, many interesting particulars respecting the two rival duchesses, Portemouth 
and Mazarin, have been derived from M. Forneron’s ‘ Louise de Keroualle,’ a book which is almost as lively and 
interesting as Hamilton’s world-renowed narrative. 


VIZETELLY & CO. 16, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1889. 


CONTENTS.—N? 164. 

NOTES:—Scotch Genealogy, 121—‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ 122—Shakspeariana, 124—Moritz’s ‘ Travels’— 
# As snug as a bug in a rug,” 125—Hydropathy—Letter of 
Grimaldi—Brome’s ‘Queen's Exchange,’ 126—Glapthorne’s 
‘Albertus Wallenstein,’ 127. 

QUERIES :—Mary de la Rivitre Manley—Family Mottoes— 
Choil of a Knife, 127—Wm. Bligh—Chittlehampton—Pettit 
—Alexander—John Fennell—Tea Clippers—Clulow—Capital 
Punishment — Samuel Colvil— London Aldermen, 128— 
Homer's ‘Iliad —Cocker’s ‘ Dictionary’—Woollen Clothes 
and Elephantiasis—Folk-lore of the Sea—Criticaster, 129. 


REPLIES :—Macaroni, 129—‘ Macbeth,’ 1673, 130—Sir M. 
Livesay —‘ The Liberal,’ 131—Heraldry—Dr. Thompson— 
Harvest Home—Tailed Englishman, 132—St. Peter’s, Corn- 
bill—Visitations of Norwich—John Duns Scotus — Pro- 
gamme, 133— Quotation from Cicero— Christendom of 
Clothes—Longitude and Marriage, 134—Solander Cases— 
Chock-full—Spence’s ‘ Anecdotes,’ 135—Bristow —Countess 
of Blessington—Origin of Roses—Whipma-Whopmagate— 
Oliver Cromwell and Carlisle Cathedral, 136—Dyer of Sharp- 
bam — Bucklersbury —Sir H. Wotton, 137—Cross Tree— 
Erasmus—Water-marks, 138—Authors Wanted, 139. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Hume's ‘Chronicle of King Henry 
Biographical Catalogue of Portraits at Weston’— 
Dyer's ‘Folk-lore of Plants’— ‘Catalogue of Lichfield 
Library ’—Worthy’s ‘ Practical Heraldry.’ 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 


Aotes. 


SOME POINTS IN SCOTCH GENEALOGY, 

A remarkable paper occurs in vol, ii. of the 
‘Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland,’ p. 576, 
which deserves a note here. After the death 
of the fourth Earl of Huntly at Corrichie, Oc- 
tober 28, 1562, his body was brought to Edin- 
burgh, and, in accordance with the practice of 
those days, an indictment of high treason was 
established against him or it, his eldest surviving 
son being subsequently tried before a court held by 
the authority of the Justice General on February 8 
following, and in both cases a sentence of forfeiture 
Was pronounced. 

Against these sentences the widowed countess 
and her eldest son successfully appealed in 1567, 
and it is the summons of reduction brought by the 
son that I refer to. It occurs in the records of the 
last day of the last Parliament of Queen Mary. 
He says that the offence charged against his father 
and himself was a conspiracy to murder the Queen’s 
Privy Council, the members of which, therefore, 
ought not to have sat in judgment on him, and he 
shows how the assize consisted entirely of mem- 
bers of that Privy Council or of their near relations. 
In tracing the consanguinity he contradicts in 
several points, and supplements in others, the 
information recorded in our modern peerages, and 
this with all the authority due to a contemporary 
of high rank, and who at the time of writing 


actually held the office of Lord High Chancellor of 
Scotland, although his forfeiture was still unre- 
duced. He says that Sir John Bellenden, the 
justice clerk who presided at the trial, was himself 
a member of the Privy Council, and that he re- 
ceived and caused to be sworn on the assize the 
following :— 

1. James, Earl of Morton, also a P.C. 

2. Sir John Wisheart of Pitarro, also a P.C, 

3. George, Lord Seton, who was Maister of the 
Queen’s Household at the time of the alleged con- 
spiracy. 

4. Alexander, fifth Earl of Glencairn, who was 
third in consanguinity with the said Earl of Mor- 
ton, counting (Mariot) Douglas, the said Alex- 
ander’s guddame, and his father twa, and himself 
the thrid; George, Master of Angus, his guddame’s 
brother, ane, and umquhile Sir George Douglas, 
his son, twa, and the said James, Earl of Morton, 
his son, the thrid. [This is correct, the fifth Earl 
of Glencairn being second cousin of the Regent 
Morton. ] 

5. George, Earl of Erroll, attingent to the Jus- 
tice Clerk in second and third degrees of affinity, 
counting George Hay of Logy, father to the said 
earl, ane, the said earl twa; Alexander Kennedy 
of Girvanmains, half-brother to the said George 
Hay of Logy, and his son Sir Hew Kennedy 
of Girvanmains, twa, and Barbara Kennedy his 
daughter, spouse to the said Justice Clerk, the 
thrid. [Douglas’s ‘Peerage’ says that the name 
of the father of the sixth Earl of Erroll was Thomas 
Hay of Logyalmond, not George, and does not 
support the statement that he was half-brother of 
Alexander Kennedy of Girvanmains, who seems to 
have been son of the relict of the second Earl of 
Erroll, while the sixth earl’s father was son of the 
third earl.] 

6. Andro, Maister of Erroll, afterwards seventh 
earl, son of No. 5. 

7. William, sixth Lord Livingstone, was in the 
second degree of affinity to the Earl of Morton, 
counting Marioun Douglas and the said Lord 
Livingstone her son twa, and umquhile James, 
Earl of Morton, her brother, ane, and the said 
James Earl of Morton’s wife, his daughter, twa. 
[It is correct that the sixth Lord Livingstone was 
first cousin to the wife of the Regent Morton ; but 
Lord Livingstone’s mother is named Lady Agnes 
in the ‘ Peerage,’ not Marioun.] It is also alleged 
that James, Earl of Murray, and Lord Living- 
stone’s wife are brother’s and sister’s bairns. [Yes; 
for Lady Livingstone was a daughter of Lord 
Fleming by a natural daughter of James IV., 
while the Earl of Moray was a natural son of 
James V. | 

8. William, fifth Lord Hay of Yester, was at- 
tingent to the Earl of Morton in the second and 
third degrees, and in the second degree to Lord 
Seton. [Correct.] 
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9. George Ogilvy of Dunlagus is brother-in-law 
to Lord Seton. [Correct.] 

10. Lawrence, then Master, now Lord Oliphant, 
attingent to the Justice General the Earl of Argyle. 
Correct ; but the affinity is remote, for the fourth 

rd Oliphant was great-grandson of Lady Eliza- 
beth Campbell.] 

11. John Grant of Freuchy married the sister of 
John, Earl of Atholl, and is attingent to the Earl 
of Argyle, the Justice General, in the third degree 
of affinity, counting Colin, Earl of Argyle, ane, 
Archibald, his son, twa, and the Justice General 
three; Mary Campbell, Countess of Atholl, ane, 
John, Earl of Atholl, twa, Helene Stewart, his 
daughter, spouse to said John Grant, three. ([Cor- 
rect, except as to the name Helene. The Atholl 
pedigree (Douglas, ‘Peerage,’ i. 141) gives her 
name as Margaret ; the Grant pedigree (Douglas, 
* Baronage,’ 344) calls her Marjory. Lady Helene 
Stewart is said to have married Walter Macfar- 


e. 

~ John, Lord Innermeath, isin the second and 
third degrees of affinity to the said Justice General, 
counting John Betoun of Creich ane, his daughter, 
spouse to the said Lord Innermeath, twa...... Be- 
toun, sister to the said umquhile John Betoun of 
Creich, ane, her daughter the Lady Ergile twa, 
and her son the Justice General the thrid. [This 
is new. Douglas says that John, fourth Lord 
Innermeath, married Elizabeth Betoun, mother by 
King James V. of Jean, Countess of Argyle (i. 
139); but at pp. 52 and 92 of the same volume he 
says Jean, Countess of Argyle, was daughter of 
James V. by Elizabeth Carmichael. } 

13. William Fraser, tutor of Lovat, is attingent 
to the Justice General in the third and fourth de- 
grees of affinity. (Correct, for he married the 
daughter of John Grant of Freuchy, No. 11 of the 
assize. | 

14. John Mowbray of Barnbougall, attingent to 
the Justice Clerk in the third and fourth degrees 
of affinity ; counting umquhile Sir William For- 
rester of Carden ane, Agnes his daughter twa, and 
the said Justice Clerk, her son, the thrid; —— 
Forrester, sister to the said Sir Walter, ane, Eliza- 
beth Craufurd, her daughter, spouse to Robert Ber- 
tane, twa, Robert Bertane of Barnbougall, his son, 
the thrid, and the said John Mowbray, his son, the 
fourth. [For William read Walter. This supplies 
information about three marriages hitherto, I 
believe, unrecorded—viz., Agnes Forrester and 
Thomas Bellenden, —— Forrester and —— Crau- 
furd, Elizabeth Craufurd and Robert Barton, or 
Bertane, whose son married the heiress of Barn- 
bougall. | 

15. Sir Andro Murray of Arngosk, attingent to 
said’ Justice Clerk in third degree of affinity ; 
counting umquhile William, Lord Graham, and 
his son William, now Earl of Montrois, twa, and 
his daughter Lady Balvaird, spouse to the said Sir 


Andro, the thrid; and Agnes Graham, sister to 
the said umquhile William, Lord Graham, and Jf 
spouse to the said umquhile Sir Walter Forrester 
of Carden, ane, Agnes Forrester, her daughter, twa, 
and the said Justice Clerk, her son, the thrid. [This 
would indicate that the appellant considered that 
the grandfather of Lady Murray of Arngosk and 
Balvaird died as “ William, Lord Graham,” whereas 
Douglas’s ‘ Peerage’ (ii. 239) says she was daughter 
of the second Earl of Montrose, and that her grand- 
father, the third Lord Graham, fell at Flodden as 
first Earl of Montrose. Agnes, Lady Forrester, is 
not mentioned among the children of William, 
second Lord Graham. The ‘Peerage’ assigns to 
him two daughters, Jean, Lady Ogilvy, and Chris- 
tian, Lady Gleneagles. To these must be added 
Agnes, Lady Forrester, and Janet, second wife of 
Sir Gilbert Keith of Inverugie. It is strange that 
the appellant, then holding the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor, should have erred in regard to the date of 
the Montrose 

“ Whilk wer the haill persons admitted to pass 
upoun the asyise,” and it may truly be said thatit 
was family affair. Stoma. 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS, 

(See 6t S, xi. 105, 443; xii. 321; 7% 8, i, 25, 82, 342, 
376; ii. 102, 324, 355; iii. 101, 382; iv. 123, 325, 422; 
v. 3, 43, 130, 362, 463, 506; vii. 22.) 

Vol. XVI. 


P. 2b. For “ Werton” read Nether Worton. 

P. 4. Sir W. Draper. Amusing account of his 
Latin letters, Barker’s ‘ Lit. Anecd.,’ i. 251. He 
wrote, anonymously, ‘ Thoughts of a Traveller upon 
our American Disputes,’ 1774. On the cenotaph 
see ‘N. & Q.,’ 3S. v. 11, 84. 

P. 14b. Miss Drelincourt, afterwards Lady 
Primrose, was a patron of Thomson, the poet (Life, 
prefixed to ‘ Works’). 

P. 19. Others of Martin Droeshout’s prints are 
described ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. xii. 325. 

P. 21 a. For “ Borough ” (bis) read Burgh. 

P. 34 b, 1. 10. For “ 1684” read 1486 (1) 

P. 48 a, 1. 12. 1607 is an error. 

P. 56 a. For “ Fingert” read Fingest. 

P. 60 a. For other editions of Drury’s ‘ Mada- 
gascar’ see ‘N. & Q.,’ 1* S. v. 533; vii. 485; 
viii. 104, 181; Gent. Mag., 1808, i. 143. 

P. 65 sq. Dryden. ‘ Letters to Corinna,’ by J. 
Dryden, and a letter and poem, by Charles D., in 
Curll’s ‘ Miscellanea,’ 1727, i.; criticism on Dry- 
den’s. ‘ Virgil,’ by Pope, in same. The Karl of 
Rochester criticizes Dryden, whom he calls Poet 
Squab ; he set up Crown in opposition to him, and 
alludes.t¢.his “ cudgel’d skin” (1707, preface and 
pp. 18-23). Lord Somers wrote en answer to 
‘Absalom and Achitophel’; Tom Brown ridiculed 
his conversion (1707, 107, 143). Isaac Watts 
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med his copies of Dryden’s works, ‘ Hor. Lyr.,’ 


1M. 

Pp. 80-81. Many more particulars of the Du- 
pourdien family in‘N. & Q.,’ S. iii-v. The 
‘Treatise on the Thebean Legion’ has been attri- 
pated to Peter Dubourdieu, iv. 213. 

P. 88a. Arthur Duck had to do with Prynne, 
Bastwick, and Burton, in December, 1636, at his 
house at Chiswick ; Prynne’s ‘ New Discov. Pre- 
lates Tyranny,’ 1641, pp. 13, 14, 127. 

P.88 b. Sir John Duck, See Cosin’s ‘ Corresp., 
i, 249-250. 

P. 89. Vincent Bourne addressed an ‘ Enkomi- 
gtikon’ in Latin verse to Stephen Duck, 1743, 
p2l4. In the ‘Cordial for Low Spirits’ is re- 
printed a tract by Tho. Gordon, 1718, in which 
the author says he knew a thrasher in Wiltshire, 
hose brother became a parson and got a curacy of 
0). a year, whereupon the thrasher set up for a 

tleman. Was this in the original ? 

P. 90 b. Felixkirk. Generally printed Feliskirk. 

P. 112 b. For “ Meux” read Meauz. 

P. 120 a. What is a “collegiate tomb”? For 
“dowager-house ” read dower-house. 

P. 121 b. An article on‘The Death of Amy 
Robsart’ in Macmillan’s Mag., Dec., 1885. 

Pp. 136b, 137b, 140 b. For “ Raine” read Raines. 

P. 140 b, L. 26 from foot. Omit “ said to be.” 

P, 142 a, Dugdale supplied portrait and tracts 
to the publisher of Bacon’s ‘ Resuscitatio,’ 1670. 

Pp. 144-5. Richard Duke, son of Richard Duke, 
citizen and scrivener, was born June 13, 1658; 
see the particulars in ‘N. & Q.,’ 2™4 S. ii. 4; 34 S. 
ii, 21. Otway wrote a poetical epistle “to his 
much lov’d friend Mr. Duke.” 

P.177a. Garth seems to take it for granted that 
Duncombe was guilty (‘ Dispensary ’). 

P. 182 b. For “ Werenfel’s” read Werenfels’. 

P. 190, See the reference to Dundas (“‘ the 
cenas of Scotland”) in Mathias, ‘ Pars. of Lit.,’ 
114, 212, 440. 

P. 201. For “ Somerby ” read J 

P. 203. Dr. Dunkin translated some of the odes 
and many of the illustrative quotations in the 
‘Horace’ of Dr. Philip Francis, who in his preface 
pays @ fine tribute to his friend, “his uncommon 
fraius and extensive abilities in all parts of polite 
terature”; “ it is not a common happiness to have 
many years enjoyed the friendship of an honest and 
man. May no misfortune ever interrupt the 
continuance of it.” 

P. 232 b. For “Conditions of Drexilius” read 
of Drecelius; for “ Raine’s” read 
8. 


P, 242, Bishop Duppa is said to have written 
two chapters of ‘Icon Basiliké,’ and to have read it 
to the king (Church Quarterly Review, No. 14). 
His letter to Ligon, 1653, in his ‘Hist. of Bar- 
oes,’ 1657; ‘N. & S. xi. 227, 288. 
Baldwin Dappa, the last of his family, died 1764, 


and by his will his name and arms were taken by 
Richard Hancorn (‘N. & Q.,’ 3° S. iii. 459 ; Act 
5 Geo. IIL, private, No. 13). 

P. 251 a. John Durel was one of Bishop Cosin’s 
executors, and wrote a long preface to his ‘ Hist. 
of Transubst.,’ 1676 (Cosin’s ‘ Corresp.,’ ii. 214, n. 

P. 253 b. In Curll’s ‘ Miscellany,’ 1727, i. 73- 
77, is a poem by Pope on Durfey’s name. The Earl 
of Dorset calls him “a scribbling fool.” In another 
poem he is called Don Quixote, and is said to fre- 
quent the “ Half-Moon.” Lord Sommers speaks 
of the crowd of fools who go to Dryden’s and Dur- 
fey’s loyal plays and clap on the third night (‘ Misc. 
Works of Rochester, &c.,’ 1707, pp. 68, 130, 152). 
Farquhar’s ‘ Recruiting Officer’ was broaght out on 
the third night of Durfey’s ‘ Kingdom of Birds,’ of 
which circumstance Farquhar gives an explanation 
in his “ Ep. Ded.” Gay witnesses to the popularity 
of Durfey’s songs, which Parnell ridicules. Durfey 
has a tribute to Oldham in the latter’s ‘ Works,’ 

7 


1687. 

Pp. 282-3. More of Dyche,‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. iii. 
162, 270, 474. 

P. 286 b. For “ Alfred of” read Alfred, or. 

P. 287 b. Gray, in a letter to Walpole, says, 
“ Dyer has more of poetry in his imagination than 
almost any of our number, but rough and inju- 
dicious.” Belchford, now Belshford. For “ Bane” 
read Bain. 

P. 290 b. W. Dyer’s ‘ Christ’s Famous Titles’ 
was reprinted 1790. 

P. 292 b, 1. 2 from foot. Nobody whd had read 
Dr. Dykes’s tracts or who had the privilege of any 
personal acquaintance with him would ever dream 
of saying that there was anything like “ bitterness ” 
on his side. So to write of him is to make a total 
misrepresentation of his ‘‘ life,” of which sweetness 
and gentleness were super-eminently characteristic. 

P. 300. Jeremiah Dyson’s quotations and his 
tract on Wilkes’s election are mentioned more than 
once in the ‘ Letters of Junius.’ 

P. 303 a. Dr. John Eachard is the hero of a 
chapter in ‘ Advertisements from Parnassus,’ 1704, 
iii. 243, ‘‘a man equally beloved for his wit, 
learning, and piety.” 

P. 320 b. Sir James Earle. See Mathias, ‘ Purs. 
of Lit., 348. 

P. 333. William Eastmead became minister at 
Kirkby Moorside in 1813. In January, 1827, he 
became minister of Ebenezer Chapel, Dagger Lane, 
Hull; and in the following December removed to 
a new chapel, called Trinity Chapel, in Nile Street, 
Hull, of which he laid the foundation-stone August 
16 (Miall, ‘ Congreg. in Yks.,’ 298 ; Hull papers). 

P. 338 a. Dr. Nath. Eaton, late of Bishop's 
Castle, was nominated to the vicarage of Holy 
Trinity, Hull, in 1661, but was not appointed 
(Grosart’s ‘ Marvell,’ ii. 648-9). 

P. 342 b. For “at South Bailey” read in the 


South Bailey. 
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P. 345 b. Eborius. See Bright, ‘ Early Eng ish 
Uhurch Hist.’ 9; Raine, ‘Hist. Ch. York,’ i. 


. XXL. 
. P. 351 b. Matthew Green, in an epigram, com- 
pares Burnet’s and Eachard’s histories, to the 
advantage of the latter. 

P. 356 b. Sir F. M. Eden proposed to convert 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields into an ornamental garden. 
“Then,” said Erskine, ‘‘ it must be called the 
Garden of Eden” (Pryme’s ‘ Reminisc.,’ 63). 

P. 363. William Eden. See Ed. Burke's 
‘Works,’ 1823, iii. 381. 

P. 390. Henry Peacham calls Sir Clement Ed- 
mondes “my worthy friend”; he also knew at 
Utrecht Col. Edmondes, a Scotchman, son of a 
baker at Edinburgh (‘ Compl. Gent.,’ 1622, Pp. 5, 
46). W. C. B. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 


I. iv. 1.— 

“ He was then of a crescent note, expected to prove so 
worthy as since he hath been allowed the name of; but 
I could then have looked on him without the help of ad- 
miration, though the catalogue of his endowments had 
been tabled by his side, and I to peruse him by items.” 
Most of the editors of ‘Cymbeline’ have passed 
over this passage in silence, presumably on the 
assumption that it stands in no need of explana- 
tion, though Staunton perceived the difficulty of 
the words placed in italics, and substituted “yelp” 
for “help”—an emendation which, to say the 
least, only creates an absurdity. The late Dr. 
Ingleby, in his edition of ‘Cymbeline,’ fully appre- 
ciated the difficulty, and, acting on a suggestion 
of mine, classed the passage with the many 
elliptical passages in the play, and paraphrased 
it thus: “But I could then have looked upon 
Posthumus, whose name had not at that time 
obtained the glamour which now invests it.” This 
seems a very possible explanation ; but Mr. Daniel, 
in the course of some notings on my father’s edi- 
tion, writes to him :— 

“T can’t make out where the difficulty lies...... Isn’t 
this phrase similar to ‘without the help of anger’ in 
I. ii. 94; and doesn’t it mean ‘ without being stirred to 
admiration 

With all due deference to Mr. Daniel, I confess 
my inability to twist the language of the text into 
his interpretation. Then I find that I have a note 
“looked on him=estimated his value”; but this 
interpretation does not harmonize with the latter 
part of the passage. The whole of this prose scene 
1s more or less slipshod, and possibly here, as else- 
where in the scene, it will not do to analyze the 
language too strictly. But I shall be much obliged 
to any of your able readers who can confirm either 
of the above interpretations, or suggest something 
in the alternative to which preference can be given. 


Tar Prose or is to be re. 
gretted that so little of Shakespear’s prose has 
been handed down to us. That little, outside the 
plays, appears to be limited to the dedication of the 
“Venus and Adonis,’ that of the ‘Rape of Lucrece/ 
and most probably may be included the argument 
of that poem. The similarity of the latter-mep. 
tioned dedication to certain exquisite lines of the 
‘Merchant of Venice’ is worthy of note. This 
dedication, which I venture to quote in its en. 
tirety, is addressed to the Earl of Southampton, 
and is as follows :— 

“The love I bear to your lordship is without end; 
whereof this pamphlet, without beginning, is but a super- 
fluous moiety. The warrant I have of your honourable 
disposition, not the worth of my untutored lines, makes 
it assured of acceptance. What J have done is yours; 
what J have to ao is yours ; being part in all I have, de 
voted yours, Were my worth greater, my duty would 
show greater; mean time, as it is, it is bound to your 
lordship, to whom I wish long life, still lengthened out 
with all happiness. “Your lordship’s in all duty, 

“ WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE,” 
The lady of Belmont (‘Merchant of Venice,’ III. 
ii.) addresses Bassanio thus :— 
Beshrew your eyes, 

They have o’erlooked me and divided me; 

One half of me is yours, the other half yours, 

Mine own, I would say; but if mine, then yours, 

And so all yours. 
Later on in the same charming scene, on Bassanio 
opening the leaden casket and discovering “fair 
Portia’s counterfeit,” she, the lady richly left, in 
answer to his loving words, exclaims :— 

But now I was the lord 

Of this fair mansion, master of my servants, 

Queen o’er myself; and even now, but now, 

This house, these servants, and this same myself 

Are yours, my lord. 
By the way, can any one at all conversant with 
the works of the great Lord Keeper conceive these 
lines to have been penned by him and imagine 
him “ begetting such events” ? 

The vindictiveness displayed by the latest sup- 
porter of this wild theory is suggestive of much 
anger, which probably is the result of now doubt- 
ing that nonsensical theory he professes to teach; 
but the puerilities of the great cryptogram call for 
no more attention than the aberrations of a cer- 
tain unfortunate lady, and such puerilities and 
aberrations may well be allowed to fall to the 
ground 

With all the might of gravitation blest. 

Whilst on the subject of the great dramatist, 
the most illustrious of the sons of men, may I 
suggest to the future editor of the ‘Outlines’ 
that in the next edition of that work the various 
facsimiles from documents relating to the poet 
and his family may be accompanied by letter- 
press, as to a large number of readers who are un- 
acquainted with the character of the period these 
most interesting relics are, of course, undecipher- 
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‘Tron or Atuens,’ IV. iii. 438.— 
Truon (to the bandits). I'll example you with 
thievery : 
The sun ’s a thief, and with his great attraction 
Robs the vast sea: the moon’s an arrant thief, 
And her pale fire she enatches from the sun : 
The sea 's a thief, whose liquid surge resolves 
The moon into salt tears: the earth ’s a thief, 
That feeds and breeds from a composture stolen 
ws, your curd and whip, in their rou; 

This passage is printed by the Globe editors with 
no obelus to warn of a difficulty ; but I am unable 
to make sense of the metaphor of the liquid surge 
ofthe sea resolving the moon into salt tears. Some 
may, perhaps, be satisfied to understand that the 
foaming surge of the sea breaks up the reflected 
moonlight as if into glistening drops. But this 
will scarcely serve, nor will any other interpreta- 
tion be easily found which will better satisfy the 
meaning which the passage as it stands demands, 
that the sea enters into possession of some- 
what of which it deprives the moon. Let us take 
note of the sequence of illustrations. The theme 
of the whole is that each thing specified is a robber 
—a robber that is itself robbed in turn, The sun 
robs the sea, and is itself robbed by the moon ; 
the sea which is so robbed becomes a robber—of 
what? of the moon? Let us say rather that its 
liquid surge resolves the solid earth into salt tears. 
Then the climax is consistently pursued. The 
earth, which suffers loss by the sea, feeds and 
breeds by advantages which it steals on its own 
part. I would read, therefore :— 

The sea ’s a thief, whose liquid surge resolves 

The earth into salt tears : the earth ’s a thief. 


In Sonnet Ixiv. the poet evinces his familiarity 
with the accidents of a crumbling coast :— 
When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore, 
And the firm soil win of the watery main, 
Increasing store with loss and loss with store; 
When I have seen such interchange of state, &c. 


“Watery main” is here an expressive pleonasm in 
contrast to “firm soil,” which justifies the parallel 
_ “liquid surge” as having a like reference. 
very metaphor of the earth which sea en- 
croaches on resolving (that is, melting) into its 
waters reappears in ‘2 Henry IV.,’ III. i. 48 :— 
And the continent, 

Weary of solid firmness, melt itself 

Into the ocean. 

In the concluding lines of the first passage, 

The la . . . 

od whip, in their rough power 
there is a certain crabbed obscurity which induces 
hesitation, and even invites conjectural emenda- 
tion ; but they may be taken to express the appro- 
priate antithesis, “The laws which curb (that is, 


check) your thievery, thieve themselves un- 
checked,” and I prefer to leave them alone. 
W. Warkiss Lioyp. 


‘Trwon or Atuens,’ V. ii. 6-10.— 
I met a courier, one mine ancient friend ; 
Whom, though in general part we were opposed, 
+Yet our old love made a particular force, 
And made us speak like friends. 
That this passage is justly obelized in the Globe 
edition I cannot doubt. Indeed, I suspect that it 
should be doubly obelized, and the stigma attached 
to the second line as well as the third. A very 
moderate change of three for two letters will at 
least give us coherent grammatical construction and 
consistent sense—that is, if we write where for 
“whom.” But I am, moreover, averse to accept 
the monotonous repetition of the word made in 
consecutive lines as true Shakespeare. I believe— 
and I shall until better informed and instructed— 
that the most plausible restitution of a manifestly 
muddled text runs thus :— 
I met a courier, one my ancient friend, 
Where, though in general part we were opposed, 
Yet our old love Aad a particular force, 
And made us speak like friends. 
As regards LV. iii. 134, 
Enough to make a whore forswear her trade, 
tAnd to make whores, a bawd, 
surely the obelus is thrown away upon a very easy 
and natural ellipsis : ‘‘ Enough to make a whore 
forswear her trade, and a bawd forswear to make 
whores ”—that is, to induce her to retire from her 
vile trade of procuress. W. Warxiss Luoyp. 


Moritz’s ‘TRAVELS IN ENGLAND IN 1783.’ (See 
7% S, vii. 39.)—It seems a little late in the day for 
speaking of Moritz’s ‘Travels’ as “forgotten,” as 
Mr. Dobson does in the Library. This amusing 
little book was reprinted two years ago in Cassell’s 
“ National Library,” and can be bought by any one 
who wishes for threepence. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings Corporation Reference Library. 


Moritz’s ‘Travels in England in 1783’ can hardly 
be called “a forgotten book of travels” when 
Messrs. Cassell, in their “ National Library” (in 
which it forms vol. xlvii.), scattered thousands of 
copies over the country just two years before Mr. 
Dobson penned his article. The expenditure of 
threepence has already provided many a working 
man with a book which is not only of considerable 
value, but also small enough to be carried in the 
pocket, ready to occupy his “odd moments” of 
leisure. It will, therefore, not be necessary for 
would-be readers to disturb “secular dust” in the 
British Museum or elsewhere. ae 


“ As SNUG AS A BUG IN A RUG.”—Oddly enough, 
our Philological Society’s ‘New English Diction- 
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78, 


ary’ has not under “Bug,” p. 1160, col. i., one 
quotation for this well-known phrase. It has one 
of 1798 for a later and poorer version, “ You are 
as safe as a bug in a rug,” but the genuine form 
of the saying escaped our readers. I find it in 1769 
in the comedy of ‘ The Stratford Jubilee’ (ridiculing 
Garrick’s vagary, as it was called), Act II. sc. i. 
p. 32. An Irish captain says of a rich widow, 
‘Tf she has the mopus’s, I’ll have her, as snug as a 
bug in a rug.” If any one can give an earlier 
instance it can go into the ‘ Dictionary’ half a 
dozen years hence, under “ Rug” or “ Snug.” 
F, J. Fornivatt. 


Hyproratay.—* Nothing new under the sun.” 
Preisnitz, of Griffenberg, in Silesia, is credited 
with the discovery of the water cure. I visited his 
establishment there many years ago. The other 
day I fell on the following passage in the ‘Omniana: 
or, Hors Otiosiores, anonymous, but by Southey 
and Coleridge, London, 1812, vol. i. p. 157:— 

“Amerigo Vespucci describes cold bathing as the 
remedy for fever which was used by the American 
Indians, but they accompanied it with a practice which 
must have counteracted its beneficial effects: ‘Cum 
eorum quempiam febricitare contigit, hora qué febris 
eum asperius inquietat, ipeum in frigentissimam aquam 
immergunt et balneant, postmodumque per duas horas 
cirea ignem validum, donec plurimum calescat, currere 
et recurrere cogunt, et postremo ad dormiendum defer- 
ent, quo quidem medicamento complures eorum sanitati 
restitui vidimus’” 

The practice of Preisnitz in a case of fever could 
not have been more accurately stated, with the ex- 
ception of the “ignis validus,” which would have 

nan abomination to him. I do not think he 
would have objected to the “ currere et recurrere ” 
in a slight case of fever. 

The following case occurred while I was at 
Griiffenberg. The Syndic, who was vehemently 
opposed to Preisnitz and his practice, had five 

ildren, who all caught scarlet fever. They were 
treated by the ordinary practitioner, and three of 
them died. The father then came to Preisnitz, 
imploring his aid for the remainingtwo. Preisnitz 
was perfectly willing to undertake the cases, pro- 
vided all other medical treatment was suspended. 
To this the father could not bring himself to con- 
sent, and the fourth child died. Then, in his des- 

ir, the father put his last surviving child wholly 
into the hands of Preisnitz. He took the child, 
and plunged it into ice-cold water, withdrawing the 

y in a minute or so; then felt the body over 
carefully with his hands. This was repeated four 
or five (I am not sure which) times, and the child 
was then allowed to fall asleep, which it did im- 
mediately, woke entirely free from fever, and re- 
covered. 

Preisnitz used to begin his treatment in delicate 


it gently rubbing the surface of the body, and very 
carefully feeling the amount and quickness of the 
reaction and recovery of warmth. 

The “douche” which we used consisted of a 
solid column of water as large as a man’s thigh, 
falling eighteen feet before it reached tho patient’: 
body. There was a strong wooden bar in the bath 
for the patient to hold on to and support himself 
by. And we were told by no means to receive the 
falling water on the head or stomach, but on the 
shoulders, loins, and limbs. On coming out one 
felt as if one had been well pommelled, but at the 
same time immensely exhilarated. 

I do not pretend to decide between any doubts as 
to the “post hoc” or “ propter hoc,” but merely 
relate the facts. T. ApotPuus 

Budleigh Salterton. 


Lerrer or Josera Grimatpi. (See §, vi. 
24, 404.)—The copy of another letter by Grimaldi 
might prove acceptable, especially as it is written 
in the interest of the son referred to by D. J., ad- 
dressed to a public man, and distinctly dated :— 

Sept. 4th, 1832. 


gether, and, I may say, all to our mutual advantage, has 
induced me to write a few lines to solicit your Interest 
in behalf of my son, Mr. J. 8. Grimaldi, who is at pre- 
sent disengaged—his line and style of acting is well 
known, but it may be as well to state them—Comic and 
Serious Pantomime—Melo- Dramatic business— Combats, 
&c.—and any other exertion wherein his services may be 
required—Salary is not so much the object, as a perma- 
nent situation—Should he be so fortunate as to succeed 
I have many Pantomime Models which you may select 
from, which shall be entirely at your disposal. 


Yours Respectfully, 
J. GRIMALDI. 
23, Garnault Place, Spa Fielde. 
To Alfred Bunn, Esq~. 
M. D. 


R. Brome’s ‘Quren’s Excuance,’ 1657, 
‘Rorat 1661. —The ‘ Biographia 
Dramatica’ (1812) has under Brome’s name: “10. 
‘The Queenes Exchange,’ C. 4to., 1657. After- 
wards printed, 4to., 1661, with the title of ‘The 
Royal Exchange.’” This is nearly correct, but 
there is more to be noted. Rearranging my books 
the other day, I observed that while the title-pages 
differed, and were set up from different types, the 
running heading of both was ‘The Queens Ex- 
change,’ except the first headings of the text on 
signatures B, where both had ‘The Quzenes Ex- 
change.’ This led me to compare each copy, and 
it was found that they were from the same set up 
of types, the same in the pagination, the same in 
the errors made, the same in all other slips and 
peculiarities, as the substitution of an italic capital 
for a Roman one and vice versd, the varying sizes 
of the capitals, the brcken or imperfectly printed 


cases, when vitality was very low, by placing the 
patient on a mattress, and with a basin of ice-cold 
water by his side, dipping his hand in it, and with | 


state of particular letters, the shape and position, 
&e., of the punctuating points, the positions of 
letters and words as regards those of preceding or 
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, and very| subsequent lines, and the unevenness of certain | records of the Royal Court (of Guernsey), where 
es of the||ines. In other words, a not uncommon fraud had | the commissions of governors would be registered, 
| been perpetrated, one to which I have before drawn | give no clue to his holding any official capacity in 
isted of a|sttention in these columns. The supposed edition | the island of Guernsey. My kind correspondent 
n’s thigh, | of another play, ‘The Royall Exchange,’ in 1661, | has also caused the registers of St. Peter Port to 
© patient's | was«mposed of the unsold copies of ‘The Queenes | be searched for a record of the baptism of the 
Ay Exchange’ of 1657. Br. Thus it would seem neither of these per- 

bimse i on sons had at any time any connexion with Guern- 
eceive the | Henry GuaPTHoRNR’s ‘ ALBERTUS WALLEN- | sey or any cee of the Channel Islands. Only in 
at on the | st#I¥,’ EDS. 1639, 1640.—This is a lesser instance | early times, am I further informed, was there 
tout one | of the same kind, the copies of these dates being | , governor of all the Channel Islands—generally 
ut at the | ose edition, and their title-pages the same, with | some one of high and noble rank, sometimes a 
the date altered. It was entered on the Stat. | prince of the blood, up to the time of Henry VII. 
doubtsas | Reg. September 23, 1639, so that the fault is 4) However, we must look elsewhere for record of 


it merely | very trivial one. Br. Nichousoy. | the governorship of Sir Roger Manley of any 
LLOPE. island, and for the birthplace of Mrs. Mary de la 

Queries. Riviére Manley. My friend suggests an error of 
vi, the original biographer in writing “ Channel 
Grimaldi on family matters of only pabrale interest. to affix their Islands” where it should have been Scilly Islands. 
s written | oames and addresses to their queries, in order that the I am much interested in this matter, my genial 
. J., ad- | answers may be addressed to them direct. informant more so. Will any correspondent help 
ted :— to unveil the mystery surrounding the governor 
1, 1832, Mary ve 1a Rivitre Mantry.—In my list and the poetess, and so give correction to the 


e had to- | of ‘Female Poets from Sappho to Mrs. Browning’ | BUmerous biographical dictionaries blundering one 

tage, bas | (ge 7" §, iii. 362) was instanced with the rest | after another? 1 am sure Sir E. MacCulloch will 

‘pew “Manley, Mary de la Rividre, of Guernsey.” | be no less grateful than I to any discloser of 

g is pi | This information is to be met with in several | truthful facts in reference to the subject of my 

omic and | biographical dictionaries ; but this reference to | communication. Hersert Harpy. 

Guernsey would seem to lack trathfulness, for in| ©¥!lompton, Devon. 

may a correspondence with a learned writer to‘N.&Q.,’| 

a perma- - Amity Morrors.—I am now engaged on a 
anative of this same island, viz., Sie Edgar Mac-| 2) in which my purpose is to Sect with the 


) succeed 
ay select | Calloch, I learn that the names of Manley and De family mottoes of Great Britain and Ireland, 
tracing in each case, so far as possible, the special 


ls Rivitre do not occur in a close study of the 


circumstances, if any, which led to their adoption. 
I am very os tadehted bo your correspondent Will you allow me through ‘N. & Q.’ to solicit the 
Ho hes spared no trouble én re this licentious | ***2°° of the many readers who could doubtless 
. D. P render me invaluable aid in this respect ? I wish to 


follower of the Muse, having had the records of 
57, AND | the island of Guernsey and the histories of the 
graphis | island of Jersey most carefully searched, all 
and solicitation ; truly an ex- 
ample of rare kindness from one unknown to 
of ‘The me before the appearance of the before-mentioned = 
we of Female Poets.’ This Mrs. (de la Rivitre) | known “Toh dien” as by the 
at Sie Roger Manley, Princes of Wales, which has been variously traced 
es, the 4 ia Rit of Guernsey, for Chalmers says, “Manley | 5, Welsb, Bohemian, and other sources. Further, 
18 : Ex- (de iviére), an English lady born in Guernsey, the Goldsmid family motto is the passage from 
ext on Si Roger Manley at | Exodus xv. 11, “Who jis like unto Thee, O Lord, 
es Ex- Big,’ edite ake Beni Vir amongst the mighty?” The initial letters in the 
ry, and “Mani ’ | original Hebrew constitute the name of Maccabee, 
‘set up Jul “¢ about and a tradition exists of the descent of the Gold- 
ame in the a h ~ rit. at | smids from this family. I shall esteem it a favour 
ps and =| Governor of th "Ch land to be put in possession of out-of-the-way sources of 
capital ee ub im SIF | information of this description, either privately or 
: Roger Manley’s time, I am told, there were no through the columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ 

Paver Governors of the Channel Islands, but only Gover- 8 *'Joun &. Fanuan. 
a nors of Guernsey and Governors of Jersey, so the| ¢ arthur Street West, E.C ‘ 

Encye. Brit.’ is manifestly incorrect. Sir Roger| 
ons 0 Manley was not a Governor of Jersey, not even| Cuxort ora Kyire.—Cassell’s ‘Dictionary’ copies 
ing or & Lientenant-Governor of either island. The | from Knight’s (American) ‘ Practical Dictionary of 


narrate briefly and popularly the circumstances of 
adoption ; and where differences of opinion exist, 
to state conflicting theories, quoting facts relating 
to, and showing forth, any connexion between the 


a 
q 
wy 
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Mechanics’ the entry, “ Chorl, the angle at the 
junction of the blade of a penknife with the square 
shank which forms the joint.” Mr. Addy, in his 
excellent ‘Sheffield Glossary’ (English Dialect 
Society, 1888), gives this as “ Choil, the indenta- 
tion on the cutting side of a knife adjoining the 
bolster,” with an accompanying verb to choil. Is 
the form chorl anywhere in use, or is it merely an 
error made by Knight? What is the part in ques- 
tion called in Birmingham, Wolverhampton, or 
elsewhere in Staffordshire ? 


J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


Witt1am Biicu.—Can any one tell me where 
Admiral Bligh died? I presume he is buried in the 
family vault in Lambeth Churchyard, though the 
first words of the inscription on the tomb, “ Sacred 
to the memory of,” are hardly conclusive evidence. 


Joun T. Pace. 
Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


Nortn Devon: Nore- 
wortay Cavren Towrrs.—The village of Chittle- 
hampton is about three miles south of the road 
from Barnstaple to South Molton, and is situated 
on high ground, with long slopes southwards to- 
wards Umberleigh Station and the valley of the 
Taw. The tower of Chittlehampton Church is said 
to be the finest in Devonshire. It is “ Beauty,” 
while its'‘neighbour South Molton is “Strength” 
(on account of massiveness), and Bishops Nympton 
is “ Length” (on account of the height of the tower 
relatively to its length and breadth), these dis- 
criminating words being popularly applied when 
the towers are talked about. 

The beauty of Chittlehampton tower is really 
remarkable. It is of the best class of Perpendicular 
work, and ranks with the best of the Somersetshire 
towers. Its dimensions (24 ft. square outside) and 
its sturdy construction—with walls 4 ft. 6 in. thick 
above the plinths— put it in a good rank ; and the 
treatment of sky-line, staging, openings, and de- 
tails is of the first class. Grouped pinnacles at 
the angles and in the centres of the sides give a 
sky-line rivalling that at Evercreech. An admirable 
a outline is obtained by setting in the 

uttresses and putting free pinnacles on the set-offs, 
the last pinnacle finishing at the bottom of the 

rapet, The large belfry windows (two three- 
ight windows in each face) crown walls that are 
almost unpierced below. The tall base courses, 
the enriched strings, the parapets partly pierced 
partly with blind decoration, are treated with 
originality and harmony, the whole effect being as 
of a work conceived and carried out by a master. 

I wish to ask (1) What illustrations (measured 
or otherwise) of Chittlehampton tower and of its 
compeers have been published? (2) What is 
known (by documents) of the history? The three 
towers are “ascribed to the same architect ” (Mur- 


ray’s ‘ Devon’). By whom? (3) What is the date 
of the “ Length, Strength, and Beauty” as applied 
to these three towers without spires? Three towers 
with spires near Banbury—two in Oxfordshire, 
and the third (King’s Sutton) just over the Cher. 
well, in Northants—are similarly “ discriminated 
in a popular rhyme” (Murray’s ‘Oxfordshire,’ p. 
275, edition 1882) :— 

Bloxham for Length, 

Adderbury for Strength, 

King’s Sutton for Beauty. 
Are there other similar threes, and similar rhymes} 

Fiint CLaRKson, 


Perrit.—Will some Cambridgeshire correspond- 
ent very kindly inform me whether this name is, 
or was, common in the isle of Ely, as there isa 
tradition that the isle once belonged to the family 
of Pettit ? Meg, 

South Wales Press, Llanelly. 


Avexanper.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ say 
what is the reason why Alexander is the favourite 
Christian name in Scotland ? Pertinax. 

Melbourne. 


Joun Fennect, or Canir.—Can any reader 
give me any information concerning one John 
Fennell, of Caher or Cahir Abbey, co. Tipperary, 
Ireland, in the seventeenth century, his family, and 
the length of time they held the said abbey; also 
concerning one Capt. Fennell, of Cappagh, about 
the same time? here can such information be 
obtained, if anywhere ? H. 


Tea Currrers.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q’ 
give me a hint as to the best book for information 
respecting the now almost obsolete “tea clippers. 

Ricuarp Epccumse. 

Mount Edgcumbe, Devonport. 


CiuLow.—Can you give me any idea of the 
origin of this surname? Where does it most 
frequently occur ? R. H. ©. 


Capitan you or any of 
your correspondents tell me where I can get any 
information as to the various modes of capital 
punishment in vogue in different countries, 
European and others ? P. W. F. 


Samvet Cortvit.—Can any reader give me any 
particulars as to the life of the above author? He 
wrote “ The Whiggs Supplication ; or, the . 
Hudibras, a mock poem, in two parts.” Th 
British Museum sses Various editions of his 
book, dating from 1681 to 1796. The‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography ’ does not 


Wigan, 

Atpermen or Lonpon.—Where is to be found 
a list of the Court of Aldermen as constituted = 
the Commonwealth or the early years of the 


storation ? W. D. 
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Homer, ‘Iu1ap,’ vv. 557, 558.—In Homer's 
justly famous description of night in the eighth 
‘Iliad’ the two following lines are bracketed, 
both in the “ Oxford Pocket Classics” and in the 
“Cambridge Greek Texts,” thereby intimating (as 
I suppose)|that they are considered to be spurious : 


& épavey cKorial, Kai rpwoves AKpot, 
kal, ovpavdbev dp’ imeppdyn aoreros 
aifhjp. 
On what authority does their spuriousness, actual 
orsupposed, rest? There is no note on the subject 
in any Homer that I have at hand. As they are, 
perhaps, the two most beautiful lines in the 
description, it seems hard that Homer should be 
robbed of two lines out of a passage which contains 
only five. May I appeal to one of your learned 
wy readers if possible to clear up the diffi- 

Valpy calls this “the most beautiful night-piece 

that can be found in poetry.” In justice to other 
Ao, I should rather say, one of the most 
tiful. 

Wordsworth calls Pope’s well-known version of 
this passage, “though he had Homer to guide him, 
throughout false and contradictory ” (Pocket Edi- 
tion of ‘ Wordsworth,’ 1858, vol. vi. p. 359). 

What does Wordsworth mean? Where are 
Pope’s lines false or contradictory ? 

JonaTHan Bovucater. 


Cocxer’s ‘ Dictionary.’—Can, or will, rather, 
some contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ tell me the date of 
the first edition of Cocker’s ‘English Diction- 
ary’? The “Second Edition, very much Enlarged 
and Altered, by John Hawkins,” is dated 1715. 
It contains, by the way, a large number of words 
that are not in the ‘New English Dictionary,’ vol. i. 
I find no mention of Cocker’s ‘Dictionary’ in 
Lowndes. Harxerr Lorp. 


Wootten Crornes axp 
During all the long years since I first read Sir 
William Hooker’s ‘ Journal of a Tour in Iceland’ 
(2 vols, 8yo. 1813) I have been troubled in mind 
by the association of woollen clothes and elephant- 
lasis in the relation of cause and effect. Is there 
any proper relation of one to the other; or is it 
necessary that dirty habits should accompany the 
use of woollen to render it dangerous to health? 
Our old friend ‘N. & Q.’ may bring forth a new 
chapter in practical hygeine in the solution of this 
question. In vol. i. p. 190 of the ‘ Journal’ we 
are informed that elephantiasis is hereditary, but 
not infectious, and its prevalence in Iceland dates 
from the first colonization of the country from 
Norway. Then it is added, “Its prevalence and 
Virulence are probably in a great degree ascribable 
to the use of woollen clothes, and to the mode of 

ving and habits of the natives,” &. In a foot- 
note we read: “ The elephantiasis used to be equally 
Prevalent in Great Britain, previous to the intro- 


duction and adoption of linen, instead of the 
woollen clothes then universally worn.” As we 
hear nothing now about woollen clothing but what 
is favourable to its use, it is reasonable to assume 
that when used in a reasonable manner it is as 
harmless as it is agreeable. 

Surrtey 


Fotk-Lore oF THE Sea.—Criériens are the 
phantoms of the shipwrecked, whom the inhabit- 
ants of the Isle of Sein, in Brittany, believe that 
they hear demanding burial through the dull sound 
preceding a storm. See J. Collin Plancy, ‘Dic- 
tionnaire Infernal,’ under “Criériens.” Is this 
superstition to be met with along the English, 
Scotch, or Irish coasts ? BL. B. 


Caiticaster.—This word is used by the Rev. 
J. W. Exssworrts (7"§. vi. 435). Is it not a word 
of recent introduction? Is it known who first used 
it? It is not in my edition of Webster. Annan- 
dale’s ‘Imperial Dictionary’ has the word, but no 
quotation for its use is given. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Replies. 


MACARONI, 
(7® §. vii. 48.) 

See Wright’s ‘ Caricature History of the Georges.’ 
The word is derived from the Macaroni Club, a 
set of men who introduced Italian macaroni at 
Almack’s. They were foppish and coxcombical in 
their habits, and the transference of the term from 
their peculiar dish to themselves may have been 
partly due to a reminiscence of the older macaron, 
an affected busybody. This, at least, appears to 
have been Nares’s opinion, who quotes from 
Donne :— 

Like a big wife, at sight of lothed meat, 
Ready to travail; so I sigh and sweat, 
To hear this macaron talk in vain ; 


and 

A macaroon, 
And no way fit to speak to clouted shoon. 
Nares says :— 
“ This is nearly the same sense as persons of a certain 
age remember to have been given to the adopted word 
macaroni itself ; namely, a first-rate coxcomb, or puppy ; 
which has now another temporary appellation, dandy, 
corrupted or abbreviated, 1 presume, from Jack-a- 


dandy.” 
Cc. C. B. 


This was a well-known word at the date referred 
to, but rather in the sense of a droll than a fop, as 
is clear from Addison’s description in the Spectator, 
No. 47, Tuesday, April 24, 1711 :— 

“In the first Place I must observe that there is a Set 
of merry Drolls whom the Common People of all Coun- 
tries admire, and seem to love so well that they could eat 
them, according to the old Proverb: I mean those cir- 
cumforaneous Wits whom every Nation calls by the Name 
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of that Dish of Meat which it loves best. In Holland 
they are termed Pickled Herrings; in France Jean Pot- 
tages; in Italy Maccaronies; and in Great Britain Jack 
Puddings. These merry Wage, from whatsoever Food 
they receive their Titles, that they mey make their 
Audiences laugh, always appear in a Fool's Coat, and 
commit such Blunders and Mistakes in every Step they 
take, and every Word they utter, as those who listen to 
them would be ashamed of.’"—From the first edition. 


At a still earlier date Donne had used the term 
makaron for the garrulous bore (such as Horace 
describes in Satire ix. book i.) :— 


I sigh and sweat 
To hear this Makaron talk. 
Satire iv, 116, 117. 


Tt is easy to see how this latter 


“ has nearly the same sense,” as Nares says, “as persons 
of a certain age remember to have been given to the 
adopted word macaroni itself, namely, a first-rate cox- 
comb or puppy; which has now another temporary 
appellation, dandy, corrupted or abbreviated from Jack- 
a-dandy,” 


Nares’s ‘Glossary’ was first issued in 1822, so 
that elderly people would remember the earlier 
years of George III.’s reign. Hall Stevenson pub- 
lished his ‘Makarony Fables,’ addressed to the 
Society of Macaronies, in 1768, or perhaps earlier ; 
the second edition is dated 1768. See ‘ Chrysal’ 
also. W. E. Bucxuey. 


In the ‘Intended Epilogue to “She Stoops to 
Conquer,”’ Mrs. Bulkley has to say :— 


Ye travelled tribe, ye macaroni train 

Of French friseure, and nosegays, justly vain, 
Who take a trip to Paris once « year 

To dress, and look like awkward Frenchman here, 
Lend me your hands ! 


See the ‘Encyclopedic Dict.,’ s.v., where it is 

stated that the macaroni “led the fashion from 

1770 to 1775.” The modern exquisite would ap- 

pear to pant after this picturesque predecessor in 

vain. Tomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B., 


[C. C. B. refers to the quotation from Donne; Mr. 
E. H. Mars#aut to Donne and the ‘School for Scandal.’ 
Mr, E. H. Coteman says that at the Savoir Vivre Club, 
in St. James's Street, in 1770, macaroni formed a princi- 

al dish. Mn. R. W. Hackwoop gives an account of the 
ress of the macaroni. G. L. G. quotes passages from 
the Rev. Peter Routh (1786), given in Burgon’s ‘ Lives 
of Twelve Good Men,’ i, 21, and from Boswell’s 
* Hebrides,’ p. 84, where are the words, “You are a 
delicate Londoner, you are a maccaroni/ You can’t 
ride.” Mr. J. W. ALLISON says the word occurs in the 
Oxford Magazine of June, 1770, and refers to the maca- 
ronic verses of Theophilus Folengo, which opens out an- 
other subject. The Editor may state that he possesses 
two copies of the Macaroni Magazine, a scarce work, 
giving portraits and sketches of the military macaroni, 
the clerical macaroni, &c. A copy is in the British 
Museum. All were defective of certain plates. These 
have now been reproduced, and the copies are perfect 
wth the exception of one plate. A few surplus plates 
are in the Editor's possession, and correspondents anxious 
to complete their volumes may communicate with him. } 


*Macseta,’ 1673 (7" S. vii. 68).—The question 
asked by your correspondent Mr. Morais I, Jonas 
is very important, and I am much obliged to 
him for drawing my attention to an oversight on 
my part in preparing the stage history of ‘ Mac- 
beth’ for vol. v. of the ‘Henry Irving Shakespeare.’ 
I confess I had overlooked the passage in Dr, 
Furness’s preface to which Mr. Jonas refers ; but 
on reading that passage I am sorry to see that by 
some unfortunate chance Dr. Furness has not col- 
lated the 1673 quarto with the First Folio and 
with Davenant’s version as printed in 1674. But 
the points that he notices are quite sufficient, 
coming as they do from such an accurate editor, to 
show that the 1673 quarto could not be identical 
with the 1674 quarto, from which Davenant’s 
‘Macbeth’ is printed in his collected works, ed. 
1874. On turning to the somewhat elaborate and 
very interesting preface to ‘ Macbeth’ in that edi- 
tion I find the following entry :— 

“Macbeth, a Tragedy; with all the Alterations, 
Amendments, Additions, and New Songs, as it is now 
acted at the Theatre Royal. London, printed for Hen. 
Herringham, and are to be sold by Jos, Knight and Fra, 
Saunders at the Blue Anchor, in the Lower Walk of 
the New Exchange. 1673. 4to,.” 


Halliwell, in his ‘ Dictionary of Old Plays,’ bas, 
“Macbeth. A tragedy, with all the alterations, 
amendments, additions, and new songs. Acted at 
the Duke’s Theatre. 4to. 1674, 1687, 1695, 
1710”; and the ‘ Biographia Dramatica’ gives the 
same title. In the preface to Davenant’s ‘ Mac- 
beth,’ already alluded to above, no mention is made 
of this 1673 quarto, nor does the editor attempt to 
decide the question whether the play which Pepys 
saw on November 5, 1664, was or was not Dave- 
nant’s ‘Macbeth.’ I have discussed this question 
in the introduction to ‘Macbeth’ in vol. v. of the 
‘ Henry Irving Shakespeare’; and though I confess 
I was at first inclined to believe that Pepys had 
seen Shakespeare’s ‘ Macbeth,’ with no other addi- 
tions than the songs and dances indicated in the 
stage directions to the First Folio, I came to the 
decision, on further consideration, that his general 
description of the piece makes one conclude that 
the additions and alterations must have been 
considerable. Pepys’s dramatic predilections do 
not seem to have been for the highest class of 
drama; but even he would surely have noticed 
such a violent and complete transformation 
of Shakespeare’s play as that which we find in 
Davenant’s version of 1674. If in 1664 he bad 
seen Shakespeare’s ‘Macbeth,’ even allowing for 
the fact that he was preoccupied in picking up 
pieces of court scandal and leering at the pretty 
women, he could not have failed to notice such 
ghastly mutilations of the text, or such vulgar 
interpolations of utterly incongruous matter as are 
to be found in Davenant’s version. : 

Referring to a MS. list of old plays which be- 
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longed to Mr. Collier, the title of which is as 
follows, “ List of all the Old Plays, from the Earliest 
Period up to the Year 1700, in the Library at the 
British Museum, taken from the General Catalogue, 
and afterwards examined with Mr. Capel’s Catalogue 
of Mr. Garrick’s Collection, by Brownlow Waight, 
1823,” I find mention of no other quarto of 
‘Macbeth’ than that of 1674. I am just leaving 
town, or I should make it my business to find a 
copy of the 1673 quarto and collate it with Dave- 
nant and the First Folio, but I confess I do not 
know where to find one. It is not clear whether 
the Cambridge editors ever saw a copy of this 1673 
quarto, and unfortunately Dr. Furness gives us 
no clue whereby we can trace that which he 
examined. I would suggest as an explanation of 
the discrepant statements as to this quarto that 
sowe copies of Davenant’s 1674 quarto may have 
been printed in 1673, and that the quarto which 
Dr. Furness saw was really a reprint of the old 
theatre copy as used before the Restoration. It is 
possible that when the play was first reproduced 
under Davenant’s management the actors spoke 


oa inserted by the manager, but not to be 
d in the printed text. F. A. Marsnatt. 


Sir Micnart Livesay (7 §, vi. 408; vii. 12).— 
Sir Michael Livesay was the son of Gabriel Livesay 
(born 1566), and grandson of Robert Livesay, of 
Streatham, High Sheriff of Surrey and Sussex, by 
his first wife. Sir Michael married, and left a 
daughter Anne, who died s.p., having married Sir 
Robert Sprignell, Bart., of Yorkshire. I have no 
note of who Sir Michael’s wife was ; but is it not 
in Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronetage’? Robert Livesay 
left a daughter by his second wife (who was the 
widow of —— Hobbes, and mother of Thomas 
Hobbes), who married Sir Edward Peyton, of Isle- 
ham, a zealous Parliamentarian. Their daughter 
Amy married Henry Lawrence, of St. Ives, after- 
wards President of Cromwell’s Council. 

B. Frorence 


‘Tae Leicn Hunt (7 §, vi. 509). 
—The first number of this short-lived periodical 
was issued in the year 1822. It had for its prin- 
cipal contributors Lord Byron, Leigh Hunt, and 
Shelley. The first volume opens with a lengthy 
preface describing the object of the Liberal, and is 
followed by a poem in 106 eight-line stanzas, called 
‘The Vision of Judgment,’ by Quevedo Redivivus, 
alias Lord Byron. The next is a letter addressed to 
the “Editor of my Grandmother's Review,” also 
by Lord Byrov. ‘The Florentine Lovers ’ follows, 
by Leigh Hunt; ‘Rhyme and Reason’; then 
comes a short essay entitled ‘German Apologue’; 
‘A May-Day Dream,’ supposed to be a translation 
by Shelley of the May-day night scene in the tra- 

y of ‘ Faust.’ ‘ Ariosto’s Episode of Cloridan, 

edoro,and Angelica,’ comes next by Leigh Hunt. 

Byron follows with a drama eatitled ‘ Heaven 


and Earth; a Mystery.’ The remaining articles in 
vol. i, that are of any importance are as follows: — 
‘The Spirit of Monarchy’; ‘The Dogs,’ a poem 
addressed to the abusers of this journal, of which 
it appeared to have many; and ‘A Tale of the 
Passions.’ Vol. ii. opens with a literary eclogue, 
‘The Blues, and is followed by ‘My First Ac- 
quaintance with the Poets’; ‘ Shakespear’s Fools’; 
‘The Book of Beginnings’; and ‘Apuleius,’ which 
is considered by one reviewer the best article that 
had appeared in the journal, and describes it as a 
clever article, shining where it is like a diamond 
among dirt. ‘ Pulpit Oratory’; ‘Chalmers and 
Irving’; and ‘Chaucer’s Squire’s Tale Modernized,’ 
canto i., are the remaining articles of importance. 
There is also at the end of the volume a number of 
short poems. The last-named articles are 
to be by the editors, Lord Byron and Mr. Leigh 
Hunt. 

The press greatly condemned this periodical, as 
will be seen from the following extract from the 
Literary Gazette, this being a portion of the review 
of the Liberal :— 

“We have now fully exhibited and discussed the 

eriodical, and find, on casting up the account, that 

ord Byron has contributed Impiety, vulgarity, in- 
humanity, and Heartlessness, Mr. Shelley a Burlesque 
upon Goethe, and Mr. Leigh Hunt conceit, trumpery, 
ignorance, and wretched verses. The union of wicked- 
ness, folly, and imbecility is perfect, and as they con- 
gratulated the Devil, so do we congratulate the authors 
of the Liberal.” 

Grorce Beruett, Jun. 
Reference Library, Manchester, 


Having a copy of this work, with the original 
covers bound in, it may be well to transcribe the 
title, which is :— 

“The Liberal. Verse and Prose from the South, To 
be continued occasionally. N°1. London, 1822: Printed 
by and for John Hunt, 22, Old Bond Street. Price Five 
Shillings.” 

There were four numbers, making two volumes, 
8vo. On the end cover of No. 3 is, “ The Fourth 
Number of the Liberal will appear on the lst of 
July [1823].” On the cover of No. 4 the imprint 
is, “London, 1823: Printed for John Hunt, 39, 
Tavistock Street, and 22, Old Bond Street.” The 
second, third, and fourth numbers have at bottom, 
within the ornamental border, “ Reynell, Printer, 
Broad St., Golden Square.” A table of con- 
tents is given at the end of the first volume, and 
Nos. 1, 3, and 4 have each a table of contents, but 
the names of the contributors are not specified. 
Shelley sent three pieces—‘ May-Day Night: a 
Poetical Translation from Goéthe’s “Faust,”’ 
vol. i. pp. 121-137; ‘Song written for an Indian 
Air,’ vol. i. p. 397; ‘Lines to a Critic,’ vol. ii. p. 
187. Lord Sons sent ‘The Vision of Judgment,’ 
the first article in No. 1, and ‘Heaven and Earth: 
a Mystery,’ which occupied a similar place in No. 2; 


also ‘The Blues: a Literary Eclogue,’ in No. 3. 
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Of this Byron writes to Murray (letter 455), “‘The 
Blues’ is a mere buffoonery, never meant for pub- 
lication”; on which Moore notes “ that it is alto- 
gether unworthy of his pen, but appeared afterwards 
in the Liberal.” Lastly, he sent the ‘ Translation 
of the First Canto of Pulci’s “ Morgante Maggiore,” 
in No. 4, of which Byron himself had a very high 
opinion, but of which Moore notes (‘ Life,’ v. 119) 
“ that it appeared in the Liberal, and though thus 
rescued from the fate of being unpublished, must 
for ever, I fear, submit to the doom of being un- 
read.” In No. 3 ‘My First Acquaintance with 
Poets,’ pp. 23-46, is signed “W. H.” (William 
Hazlitt). Ido not know the authors of the re- 
maining pieces, but presume that most of them are 
by Leigh Hunt himself. There are two with 
fictitious names—* Carluccio” and “ Carlone.” 
W. E. Bucktey. 

[DNARGEL says information concerning the Liberal is 

iven in ‘Byron,’ by John Nichol (* English Men of 

tters Series ”’), p. 162. ] 


Heratpry : Descent or AnMoriAL 
vi. 427, 496)—Mr. Eaton asks for an 
answer to his two questions on the above subject 
from some one qualified to answer them. That I 
cannot pretend to be; but if Mr. Eaton will be 
content, in the absence of any higher authority, 
with the somewhat off-hand opinion of a sincere 
lover and student of heraldry, 1 will do my best to 
answer them. 

1, In the first case put, Mr. Eaton says he is 
not the lineal descendant of his ancestor to whom 
was originally granted a certain coat of arms, 
nor is he a lineal descendant of his more imme- 
diate ancestor, the founder of another branch of 
the original stock. In neither of these cases, there- 
fore, can I see that Mr. Eaton has any right 
whatever to bear the original arms. The descent 
of armorial bearings in their original state follows 
much the same rules that control the descent of 
landed property that is unentailed. The person 
who stands in the position of the heir-at-law 
would be the only one entitled to bear the original 
arms pure and simple. All others—and they, too, 
must be lineal descendants from the common 
ancestor—ought, according to heraldic usage, to 
difference the arms they bear, either by the recog- 
nized marks of cadency or by some variation of 
the original bearings. If by not being a lineal 
descendant of his ancestor Mr. Eaton means only 
that he is descended through a female from the 
common stock, he would have no right to bear any 
trace of his common ancestor’s armorial bearings 
unless such female (herself lineally descended from 
the common ancestor) had been an heiress or co- 
heiress ; that is, in an heraldic sense, one who had 
been without brothers. In that case her issue 
would be entitled to quarter her own paternal arms, 
and so it would be handed down to her lineal 
posterity, subject to the modifications I have men- 


tioned above. If, however, she were not such an 
heiress or coheiress, her husband would simply im- 
pale her arms with his own, and her issue would not 
be entitled to bear in their paternal arms any trace 
of their mother’s ; which latter would simply cease 
to exist and be extinct so far as that line of descent 
from the common ancestor was concerned. In both 
these cases I assume that the husband would him- 
self be entitled to bear arms, either by inheritance 
or by grant, because an ignobilis, having no coat 
of his own, can neither bear on a shield of pretence 
nor impale any arms to which his wife might be 
entitled in her own right. Mr. Eaton will see, 
therefore, that armorial bearings can only be in- 
herited by the lineal descendants of an ancestor 
himself entitled to bear them. 

2. With regard to Mr. Earon’s second ques- 
tion, I should have thought that when once a right 
had accrued to a lineal descendant to bear certain 
arms (although collateral to the main branch or 
head of the family) no change that such head of a 
family chose to adopt in his arms would have any 
effect on those inherited by a cadet. Branches 
collateral to each other (¢.g., second or third 
cousins), but each lineally descended from a com- 
mon ancestor bearing arms, would bear the same ; 
the elder branch, or head of the family, the ordi- 
nary coat, whilst the younger branches would bear 
them differenced by the proper marks of cadency 
or variation, and no more. Such a change of arms, 
however, as that suggested by your correspondent 
is, I should think, very seldom to be met with, 
and would, as I have-said, have no effect upon any 
but his own individual case and that of his own 
particular descendants. J. 8. Upat. 

Inner Temple. 


Rev. Dr. Taompson, or Kenstnoton (7"S. vii. 
29).—In 1795, the Rev. Seth Thompson, D.D., 
was the afternoon preacher at the Brompton Chapel, 
which was built ‘about the year 1769, for the 
accommodation of the inhabitants of that hamlet.” 
Dr. Thompson died in 1805. Whether he hada 
school or not I cannot say. Kensington Proprietary 
Grammar School was not opened until Jan. 2, 
1831. H. G. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Harvest Horn (7 §, vi. 448 ; vii. 37).—Ma. 
Paratr’s note at the last reference refers to the har- 
vest horn as a toy only; but here, in East Suffolk, it 
is in use all through harvest, as a signal to the men 
when to leave off work for meals and when to 
resume work. It is usually blown at the farm- 
house door, often by the servant-maid, and may be 
heard all over the farm. W. R. Tate. 

Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


Tamtep Evatisuman vi. 347, 493).— 
Faller says that the Count of Artois applied this 
term to William Longsword, Earl of Salisbury, 
who opposed his purpose of attacking the castle of 
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Mauzur in 1250. “His good will was rewarded 
with Coward, Dastard, English tail, and such like 
contumelious termes” (‘ Holy Warre,’ bk. iv. chap. 
xv.). And Dr. Neale, in his ‘ Crusade of S. Louis,’ 
gives the same story, saying that it was believed at 
the time that the English had tails. 
E. L. H. Tew, M.A. 
Hornsea Vicarage, E. Yorks. 


Sr. Perer’s, Cornuitt (7 §. vi. 488).—The 
desired information will probably be found in the 
under-named volumes of Robert Wilkinson’s MSS. 
at the Guildhall Library, London :— 

Collections towards a History of the Parish and 
Parish Church of St. Peter upon Cornhill, London; con- 
sisting of Extracts from the Chantry Book of the Guild 
of St. Peter, Wills of Parishioners and Benefactors from 
1375 to 1427, Extracts from the Parish Books and Ward 
Books of Cornhill Ward, Faculties, Leases, and other 
Documents and Evidences, 2 vols. 4to. 

Collections relating to the History and Antiquities of 
the Church and Parish of St, Peter's, Cornhill, London, 
4 vols. fol. 

Daniet Hipwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


VisITATIONS OF THE DiocesE or Norwicu (7% 
8. vi. 399).—Is not Bishop “ Thomas Jane” a mis- 
print for Thomas Jann, who held the see from 1449 
to 1451? F, R. 8S. E. 


Jonny Duns Scotus (7 S. vi. 425).—The 
inscription which L. L. K. quotes was placed 
behind the altar in the Minorite Church at 
Cologne in 1509, when certain bones, supposed or 
pretended to be those of Duns, were transferred 
thither from a tomb in the middle of the choir. 
In 1513 an elaborate monument was erected on 
the same spot, and inscribed with a great deal 
more of very bad Latin in honour of the great school- 
man, which time has now in whole or in part 
effaced. The inscriptions may read, and 
the foregoing statements verified, in Wadding’s 
life of Dans, chaps, xi. and xiii. To have set 
the epitaphs out in full in the ‘ Dictionary’ would 
have been a wanton waste of valuable space. 
The brief one which I did quote will be found 
in Wadding (Jb., chap. ii), and is certified by Dr. 
Karl Baedeker, ‘ Rheinlande’ (1881), p. 353, as 
being still legible. The substantial question, 
however, is, What evidence have we that the 
bones transferred from the middle of the choir 
to the place behind the altar in 1509 were really 
those of Duns? Wadding says that he was ori- 
ginally buried near the sacristy,and that thence 

bones were transferred to the middle of the choir 
st some uncertain date—probably during the pon- 
tificate of Sixtus IV. (1471-84), and quotes an 
epitaph which, he says, was placed on the tomb 
near the sacristy shortly after the death of Duns ; 
but he does not say that it was there in his day, 
but only that it was to be found in a MS. in the 
library of the monastery. Unless, therefore, it can 


be shown aliunde that this epitaph actually was 
placed on the tomb shortly after Duns’s death, we 
are not entitled to say positively that it was. 
Besides this we have the evidence, for what it is 
worth, of Tritheim, ‘De Script. Eccles.’ (Basel, 
1494), fol. 76, who writes :— 

“Claruit sub Alberto Imperatore anno domini mil- 
lesimo ccc, Johannes Duns, natione Scotus, ordinis 
fratrum minorum ; Alexandri Alensis Anglici quondam 
Parisius auditor, vir in divinis scripturis studiosus et 
eruditus, et in philosophia Aristotelica doctissimus; et 
adeo profundus ut eius scripta paucis sint penetrabilia, 
et ob id quoque minus usitata, Edidit queedam instructa 
volumina, quibus nomen suum ad noticiam posteritatis 
transmisit,’ 

Then follows a list of Duns’s writings. He then 
concludes :— 

*Moritur temporibus Alberti Imperatoris anno 
domini millesimo ccc.viii. Indictione sexta, Colonie 
apud minores sepultus,” 

To much the same effect he writes in the ‘ Chro- 
nicon Hirsaugiense’ (ed. 1690), ii. 117:— 

Anno preenotato sexto iduum Novembris obiit in 
Colonia Joannes Duns, cognomento Scotus, Ordinis 
Minorum, Alexandri de Hales ejusdem Ordinis quondam 
auditor atque discipulus, Doctor magnus atque subtilis, 
et in choro fratrum minorum memorati Conventus Colo- 
niensis ante sacristiam cum honore sepultus est.” 

The passage quoted by Ennen from the ‘ Kalen- 
darium’ of the Minorite Church seems to me 
to be of a later date. The latinity is better. 
Moreover, when Tritheim wrote Duns was a 
comparatively little-known writer, whence he is 
described as the author of works “ paucis penetra- 
bilia, et ob id quoque minus usitata,” but who 
nevertheless “nomen suum ad noticiam posteritatis 
transmisit.” The writer of the passage from the 
*Kalendarium’ obviously had the passage in 
Tritheim before him, and thought it desirable, in 
view of Dans’s increasing repute, to emphasize 
what it contained of praise, tone down the re- 
proach 6f obscurity, aud add a little magnilo- 
quence to the style. Accordingly he describes 
Duns as “ magistrum profundissimum qui nomen 
suum posteris eruditissimis scriptis suis (licet 
paucis penetralibus) consecravit.” Crombach and 
Hartzheim are still later writers: the one lived be- 
tween 1598 and 1680, the other between 1694 and 
1763. I submit, then, that we have as yet no contem- 
porary or nearly contemporary evidence that Duns 
was ever buried in the Minorite Church at Cologne; 
and that, therefore, L. L. K. has failed to sub- 
stantiate against me his charge of scepticism or 
Pyrrhonism in limiting myself to the statement 
that he was supposed to have been buried there. 

J. M. Riae. 
9, New Square, Lincoln's Inn, 


Programme (7% vi. 446; vii. 32).—In 
Ogilvie’s ‘Imperial Dictionary’ (ed. 1850) this 
word is variously spelt programma, program, pro- 
gramme. Rozert F, Garpiner. 
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Quvoration rrom Cicero (7 vi. 427, 494).— 
In continuation of Mr. Bircn’s question as to 
Cicero and planting trees, may I ask whether any 
of your readers can help me to the source of the 
following lines 

Crvos ap Lysanp: Multz etiam istarum arborum mea 
manu sunt sate. 

Ctc : Nemo sibi solum natus nilq’ libero dignius. 
These lines are inscribed on a stone in the “public 
park” of the parish of Brixton, Devon, let into the 
wall of the churchyard, and are preceded by the 
following :— 

“This Colony of Elms regularly disposed into walks 
was planted in November 1677 by Edward Fortescve of 
Spridleston, Esq’ Churchwarden, with the approbation 
and contribution of the Majority of Estated Parishioners. 
To the intent that (when perfect in growth and sold) 
Lands may be purchased with the money for the releife 
of the Poor of this Parish, & that posterity reaping the 
advantage of our benefaction may be encouraged to pro- 
vide for more successions by substituting others in the 
room of these.” 

The Latin lines are succeeded by the following :— 

May Mithridates’ Spirit still affright 

Such as owe Liuing Gallerys’ despite, 

Cleomenes’ and Agamemnon’s fate 

Seize such as think not sacred what is sate, 

And En'mies deem’d to poor, to Church & State. 
Four trees remain, the rest having been blown 
down in astorm about 1824. The English inscrip- 
tion is intelligible enough ; is the Latin passage a 
quotation ; and from whom ? InGuett. 


Curistenpom or (7" vii. 23).—Does 
not the reproach “they’ve worn out Christendom” 
refer to the men, and not to the clothes? The 
English just returned from France are ridiculed for 
their foreign appearance and bearing :— 

They have all new legs, and lame ones ; one would take it 
That never raw ‘em pace before, the spavin, 

Or springbalt, reign’d among ’em ! 

The Chamberlain then adds :— 

Their clothes are after such a cut, 

That sure, they "ve worn out Christendom ! 
French or pagan clothes, probably new, could not 
have worn out a Christendom they had never re- 
ceived ; but the men had so un-Englished them- 
selves in habit and gait that they were ridiculed 
as having worn out or renounced thereby their 
Christianity. 

Trench, in his ‘Select Glossary,’ quotes Spenser, 
Wiclif, and other writers to show that the early 
meaning of the word Christendom was the pro- 
fession of Christ’s faith, or sometimes baptism, in 
which that profession was made. He remarks that 
though Shakspeare sometimes uses it in the early 
sense—as ‘‘by my Christendom” (‘King John,’ 
IV. i., and elsewhere)—that his general and fre- 
quent use of it is in the later or modern sense, as 
signifying Christian, and not pagan or Moham- 
medan lands, 

Ta Walton and Cotton's ‘ Angler,’ part ii. chap. 


ii., the country is judged by its appearance, as in 
the passage in question the persons are. Viator 
says, when he espies a church among the wild 
scenery of the Dove Valley,— 

“What have we here, a church? As I’m an honest 
man, a very pretty church! Have you churches in this 
country, sir? Piscator: You see we have; but had you 
seen none, why should you make that doubt, sir? 
Viator: Why, if you will not be angry, I'll tell you. >I 
thought myself a stage or two beyond Christendom,” 

H. H. B. 

Derby. 

Mr. Movnt’s remarks remind me of the com- 
mon schoolboy practice of giving comrades a pinch 
on their first donning new clothes. This may be 
traceable to an origin similar to that of the super- 
stitions he mentions. Who knows? 

Mrz. 

South Wales Press, Lianelly. 


Christendom is, I take it, put in contradistine- 
tion to heathendom, as indicating a mode of 
affiliation. Given the habits, manners, customs 
of Christian civilization, all will be found, on in- 
quiry, to differ from the habits, manners, customs 
of pagans, even including clothes. A. H. 


Loyerrupe Marriace §. vii. 7, 58). 
—I am not a “legal luminary,” but I venture to 
have an opinion upon Mr. Trottorer’s hypothe- 
tical case; and it is, that the marriage which 
he describes must be held valid. It was bad and 
adulterous in intention ; but, like many other bad 
things, it was, me judice, good in law. The first 
wife died at 10.30 a.m., and the second wife was 
married at 11 a.m. on the very same day. It is 
true that when the first wife died the hour was 
11.23 ata certain place where she did not die ; and 
it is also true that when the second wife was 
married the hour was 10.30 at a place where she 
was not married. But the time at which a given 
event happens is that which is true for the place 
where it happens, and not that which is true for 
some other place. If it were not so, there would 
be no saying when any given event does happen. 
And therefore, when two events are correlative, 
as the two marriages are in this case, it follows 
that each of the two must be timed according to 
the longitude of the place where it happened. 
this view be correct, the adulterous husband was 
already a widower when he married again with a 
bigamous intent ; and law and justice, as usual, 
are found to be not in harmony. A. J. 

Temple, 


I am of opinion that the advantages of the flag 
are to be applied to the case here proposed. A 
ship carries her nationality with her wherever she 
goes. Everything which happens on board 
British ship is reputed to have taken place on 
British ground ; and if the thing is a matter of 
time, Greenwich time alone, of course, is to be 
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considered, whatever my be the difference with the 
place where the ships sails, steaus, or rides. 
DwyaRGEL. 
Parie. 


In reply to my query on this subject, C. C. B. 
sends a singularly apposite case, which is very 
interesting. But the point of chief interest would 
be the legal decision, which he unfortunately has 
forgotten. I wish, as he wishes, that some “ legal 
reader” could give it to us. 

Mr. MarsHALL seems to me to have mistaken 
the point of my query. Of course there could be 
no “ practical difficulty ” in ascertaining the real 
sequence in time of the facts. Very little indeed 
of the “calculation ” he speaks of would be needed 
for that purpose. Indeed, I carefully stated that 
the exact time of the death and that of the marriage 
were indisputable. My query was addressed not 
to astronomers, but to lawyers. The question is, 
What would their decision in the case be ? 

ApotrHus TROLLOPE. 

Budleigh Salterton. 


Soranper Cases (7* §, vii. 87).—Mr. Raopes 
should not have looked in a dictionary, above all in 
one calling itself “encyclopedic,” for an explanation 
of a term which is in the least degree technical. Dic- 
tionaries are to experts in technical matters causes 
of contempt and laughter ; they generally give the 
wrong answer and blunder without stint. The 
celebrated case of the editor who looked for “ port- 
crayon,” found “ pencil-case,” and to his dying day 
refused to believe anything but his dictionary— 
which was only a little more ignorant than himself 
—is inthe minds of many on this head. A 
Solander case is the invention of Dr. Solander, of 
memory dear to readers of ‘ Cook’s Voyages,’ who 
used one to contain and preserve specimens for 
natural history, drawings, and matters of the kind. 
It is really a box, generally shaped like a book, one 
tide of which, turning on hinges, serves for a lid, 
while the front, or fore edge of the case, is furnished 
with hinges to be let down, so that the fronts as 
well as the tops of the contents can be got at. 
Such things are sold by all stationers. 0. 

— replies to the same effect are acknow- 


Cuock-rutt (7 S. vii. 87).—If Dr. Murray 
turns to p. 92 of the number of ‘ N. & Q.’ con- 
taining his question, he will see an instance of 
“chock-full.” That is certainly the way it was 
always pronounced on the “ Wolds” round about 

birthplace of Tennyson, and round Horncastle, 
where I was born and bred. But yet it is not 
improbable if I were to hear the word used, and 
Were to say, What ’s that? Howdo youspell it?” 

person might reply, ‘‘ C-h-o-k-e.” The only 
way to catch these provincialisms is to catch them 
as they fly. Once let it be seen that an expression 


answer will almost certainly be, not what was 
said before, but what your questioning causes them 
to think ought to have been said. ly any- 
thing can be more offensive to rustics than to have 
remarks made upon their mode of expression. 
Only let them suspect that there is the slightest 
disposition to laugh at them, or that‘you are watch- 
ing them, and they shut themselves up directly and 
**kna nowt.” Butthe march of education is quite 
changing the manners and speech of the people. 
When I was caught in a heavy shower one day this 
week, my housemaid said, “Shall I take your coat 
into the kitchen to bedried? It is quite saturated 
with rain.” A few years ago such a young woman 
would have said, “ It’s wringing wet”; or, perhaps, 
**Tt’s as wet as muck.” 

A day or two ago I received a letter from a 
neighbouring clergyman, in which he says :— 

“T can plainly see the old times and things are 
effectually passing away; and the new School Boards 
and ‘humbug’ of education are producing a generation 
of villagers totally different from the old specimens who 
linger here and there like veterans of an annihilated 
army. 

As I have not been “ etymologizing,” I hope the 
length of this note will be excused. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


My inquiry in ‘ N. & Q.’ has brought me as yet 
sixteen answers. Chockfull is shown to be over- 
whelmingly prevalent, being vouched for in North, 
Central, and South Northumberland, East Durham 
(Sunderland), Westmoreland(Kendal), South Notts, 
South Lincolnshire, Birmingham, North Wilts 
(Chippenham), Somerset, Blackheath, Surrey (God- 
alming). A correspondent from Dublin says it is 
“chockfull all over Ireland,” and a correspondent 
in the army says “all the English soldiers say 
chockfull.” Chuckfull is reported from North 
Devon, and also as “heard in London” and “in 
South Lancashire.” Chokefull many correspond- 
ents say they “never heard”; one man has heard 
it only from Scotchmen or as a literary pronuncia- 
tion. I have no answers yet from several counties, 
especially those lying round London north of the 
Thames. For etymological purposes I ought also 
to have asked those who answered to tell me how 
the verb to choke is pronounced in the same dis- 
tricts. Is a child chdked or chocked by swallowing 
a cherry-stone ? J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


Spence’s ‘ Angcpores’ §. vii. 46).—With 
reference to the communication from Mr. CHARLES 
Wri, I may perhaps be permitted to state that 
I am at present engaged upon a selection from 
Spence’s ‘ Anecdotes,’ intended shortly to appear 
in a popular series of reprints. I am correcting 
such obvious errors as those pointed out by your 
correspondent ; and it is my intention, so far as 
possible, to supply supplementary information 


is noticed, and ask for it to be repeated, and the 


about the persons mentioned by Spence, in the 
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shape of brief introductions and explanatory foot- 
notes. Joun UNDERHILL, 
27, Courthope Villas, Wimbledon, S.W. 


Bristow (7™ §. vii. 28, 74).—I have to thank 
Brocrapuer for the references. As there seems a 
doubt about the spelling of this artist’s name, I 
inspected his will at Somerset House. It is signed 
“ Edmund Bristow.” In the ‘Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography ’ the name is written “ Bristowe.” 

C. B. Srevens. 


Countess or Biesstneton S. vii. 47).— 
The Lawrence portrait of this lady is a half-length. 
She is seated, in a white dress, with her hands 
gracefully folded together over her lap. It was 
engraved in mezzotint by Samuel Cousins, R.A., 
in 1837, and also in line by J. H. Watt for the 
Amulet. ALGERNON GRAVES. 

6, Pali Mall. 


Onricin or Rosgs (7 vi. 488).— 
And I have heard, that till this boy was borne 
Roses grew white upon the virgin thorne ; 
Till one day walking to a pleasant spring, 
To heare how cunningly the birds could sing, 
Laying him downe upon a flowry bed, 
The roses blushed, and turned themselves to red. 
The rose that blushed not, for his great offence, 
The gods did punish, and for impudence 
They gave this doome, that was agreed by all, 
The smell of the white rose should be but small. 
‘Salamacis and Hermaphroditus,’ 1602. 
The above extract from this ancient poem gives a 
different account from that quoted by — corre- 
spondent G. F. W. Scott SuRTEgEs. 


(7" §S. vii. 68).—The 
legend of Whipma-Whopmagate is this. (I bad it 
on the spot from a competent person, who appeared 
to believe it.) Once upon a time a dog entered the 
church of St. Crux at York, and stole a conse- 
crated wafer. He was pursued, and was slain in 
that part of the street called by Sr. Swirarn 
Colliergate, which adjoined the eastern end of the 
church. Now it happened, oddly enough, that in 
those days the people of York cared somewhat for 
religion : the Bible had not as yet been tabooed 
in their schools; they venerated the sacrament of 
the altar; they could, as Miss Lucy Toulmin 
Smith (who is not a York lady) has shown, exhibit, 
or even put together very respectably, the mystery 
plays of Corpus Christi Day. Such were the York 
citizens in those rude and far-off times. And 
therefore the sacrilegious act above mentioned ex- 
cited general indignation, and, whether by civic 
ordinance or licensed custom I know not, it 
became the practice of the town boys to gather 
together on Whipdog Day such members of the 
offending race as they could find, and to whip 
them and whop them soundly up and down the 
street at the east end of St. Crux. The blessed 
Reformation, to which we owe so much, put an end 


to this inhuman practice, but it did not des’ 
the name Whipma-Whopmagate, a name whi 
the street had gradually acquired. 

I observe that St. Swirarn mentions the late 
Francis Drake, Esq., F.R.S. and A.S. I am not 
unacquainted with his ‘History of York,’ for, in- 

eed, as Levi was present at the interview between 
Abraham and Melchisedec, so I was one of the ori- 
ginal subscribers to Drake’s folio in the year 1736 ; 
and, of course, I have the subscription copy still. 
Mr. Drake had a very good reason for being “sly” 
about the story of the dog, for even in his time 
people still used the churches of York, and sent 
their children to religious schools, and spoke of the 
sacraments with a reverence which he was not the 
man to lessen. Nay, when the Bluecoat boys and 
Greycoat girls went to church on Good Friday at 
“ Belfrey’s,” and received each a hot cross bun in 
reward for that adventure, Mr. Drake was wont to 
observe that it was better, on Good Friday at 
least, to be a Bluecoat boy than even to bea F.R.S. 
and A.S. 

Great, however, and blessed is the difference 
between Mr. Drake's days and ours, for we learn 
from Sr. Swiratn that the destruction of old 
churches, for which York has become famous, is 
still prosperously agate. St. Crux was a beautiful 
ruin when I passed through the town four or five 
years ago ; now, it appears, “ etiam periere ruine,” 
and the city authorities are squabbling about the 
~ they are to give for the consecrated site. 

hey need not squabble, for they have an excellent 
precedent. Let them offer thirty pieces “ .3 

A. J. 


My grandfather, who died 1833, aged eighty- 
eight, and my mother, who would have been far 
over one hundred had she been living now, both 
knew York extremely well, and from my childhood 
I have been acquainted with the name of Whipma- 
Whopmagate as connected with public floggings. 
Children are generally cruel little things, and I 
suppose there was a sort of “ whiskum-whascum” 
ring about the name which interested them. I 
have known the name all my life, but never as 


having any meaning but the obvious one. PP 


Otiver CroMwELt AND CARLISLE CATHEDRAL : 
Virett’s ‘ S. vi. 244, 331, 397, 454; 
vii. 112).—I felt so much obliged to Mr. E. Wat- 
FrorD for his kindly endorsement of my article on 
Virgil (7" S. vi. 22, 192), that it is with a feeling 
akin to sorrow that I see his note on p, 112—sor- 
row both on Mr. Watrorn’s account and my own. 
I have made no mistake in speaking of “the great 
poet of the ‘Pollio.’” The allusion is to Virgil's 
famous fourth eclogue, which is entitled ‘ Polio.’ 
Each of Virgil’s eclogues is distinguished by « pat 
ticular name in addition to its number. For in- 
stance, the first is entitled ‘Tityrus,’ the tenth 
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‘Gallus,’ and the eclogue in question (the fourth) 
‘Polio.’ The ‘Pollio’ eclogue is a glowing prophecy 
of an expected golden age, or, as I expressed it, 
quoting Tennyson—who, by the way, calls Virgil 
“chanter of the ‘Pollio’”—“the blissful years 
again to be.” It is as correct to speak of “the 
great poet of the ‘ Pollio’” as to speak of “the 
great poet of the ‘Odyssey’” or “the great poet of 
the ‘Faery Queene,” ‘ Pollio’ in this connexion 
being the title ofa poem. How could I mean “the 
gent poet Pollio,” who, as Mr. Watrorp, quoting 

enalcas in the third eclogue, says, wrote “nova 
carmina,” but none of whose “ carmina,” whether 
old or new, have come down to us ? 

JonaTHAN Bovucuier. 
Ropley, Alresford. 


Dyer, or vii. 27). —Sir 
Ladovick Dyer was buried at Colmworth, co. 
Beds, November 15, 1669. He was father of 
Henry, his son and heir, who ob. September 22, 
1687, et. one year, eleven weeks, and three days, 
and of Catherine, who was married at Colmworth 
to Edward Coke, of Holkham, co. Norfolk (created 
baronet December 30, 1641), January 13, 1641. 
There is no doubt that Sir Edward Dyer, the poet, 
was of this family, but his proper place in the pedi- 
pee has not, to my knowledge, been definitely 

ed. I have a MS. pedigree which describes 
Sir Edward Dyer as eldest son of Sir Thomas Dyer, 
of Sharpham, co. Somerset (High Sheriff of Somer- 
set in 1559), and Chancellor of the Garter, born 
1540, buried May 11, 1607, at St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark, M.P. for co. Somerset 30 Elizabeth ; but I 
cannot vouch for the accuracy of the above. The 
present baronets, the Swinnerton Dyers, are de- 
scended from John Dyer, of Roundhill (grand- 
father of Sir Richard Dyer, Knt. and Bart., L.C.J.), 
by Jane, his second wife, daughter of John Erneley, 
cf Cannynges, co. Wilts, and widow of Thomas 
Byfleet. My wife’s family bear the same arms 
and are of the same stock; but, as is often the 
case, a link is wanting to complete the chain of 
evidence. That link is the parentage of John 
Dyer, of Langford, in par. Burrington, co. Somer- 
set, who ob, April 24, 1697, and was buried there. 
Iam collecting materials for a Dyer pedigree, and 
should be glad to correspond with those interested. 

F. A. Buaypes. 
Bedford, 


Buckterspury (7 §, vii. 67).—It may interest 
Urzan to know that from an early date Bucklers- 
bury was a market for herbs and spices. Stow 
tells us that in his time “the whole street on both 
sides throughout is possessed by Grocers, and 
Apothecaries towards the West end thereof.” It 
was said proverbially of a fop, “lisping like a woman 
in man’s bparel, that he was scented like Bucklers- 

in simple time,” as Shakespeare has it. Soper 
Lane, which led into it, was Shenees for on, 


spices being so near at hand.” Pennant says that 
in the reign of William III. Bucklersbury was 
noted for the great resort of ladies of fashion to 
purchase tea, fans, and other Indian goods. The 
king in some of his letters appears to be angry 
with his queen for visiting these shops, which, it 
would appear from the following lines of Prior, 
were sometimes perverted to places of intrigue, for, 
speaking of Hans Carvel’s wife, the poet says :— 

The first of all, the town was told, 

Where newest Indian things were sold ; 

So, in a morning without bodice, 

Slipt sometimes out to Mrs. Thody’s 

To cheapen tea or buy a skreen ; 

What else could so much virtue mean? 
Bucklersbury was so named after the opulent family 
of the Bokerels, pepperers, who dwelt here in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and possessed 
large properties in Cordwainers’ Ward; they were 
known as the Boccherelli, and of Italian origin. 
Andrew Bokerel, pepperer, was Mayor of the City 
of London in 1231, which office he held for seven 
consecutive years. He officiated as chief butler at 
the coronation of the good Queen Eleanor. His 
abode is designated Bokerelsburi in the ancient re- 
cords preserved in the Guildhall ; and in a manu- 
script of the year 1376 it is described as “a garden 
and house in the street of Bege row [Budge Row], 
with a gate in that street to the South and in 
Bokerelsburi to the North.” This space of ground 
is clearly defined in Aggas’s map of the sixteenth 
century. W. Caarrers. 


The late John Timbs, in his ‘Curiosities of 
London,’ 1855, p. 63, says that ‘* Bucklersbury 
was a noted place for grocers and apothecaries, 
drugsters and furriers.” This, if true, appears to 
me to be quite enough to account for its sweet 
savour “in simple time”; but the author proceeds, 
in a manner which is, I think, quite gratuitous and 
unwarrantable, to assume that “in Shakspeare’s 
days it was, probably, a herb-market.” For this 
assumption he gives no authority, nor can I find 
any such, MARSHALL. 


In regard to the passage in which Falstaff speaks 
of smelling “like Bucklersbury in simple time,” 
there did exist a market for herbs and simples in 
Bucklersbury, and to this Sir John refers. 

H. Beersoum Tree. 


[Other contributors write to the same effect. } 


Sim Henry Worron (7 S. vii. 87).—Whatever 
the “business” was which is mentioned in Sir 
Henry’s letter, it appears to be likely that it was 
connected in some way with events that happened 
very shortly afterwards. That there was trouble 
“in the Grisons ” at the time the letter was written 
is pretty plainly proved by a relation of what took 
place so soon as the year 1620, which is to be found 
in Parival’s ‘History of this Iron Age’ (1656), 
pp. 90-1:— 
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“The inhabitants of Valteline, being very ill treated 
by the Grisona, in the Exercise of their Religion, con- 
spired against them, and by the help of Rodolph Plante 
killed a great multitude, and beat the rest out of the 
valley; and being succoured by the Spaniards (for the 
advancement of their own interest) made many For- 
tresses for their own defence. But the Venetians, jealous 
of their interest and laying aside that of Religion, were 
terrified by seeing the Gate of Italy shut up: and the 
King of France also, advertised by them of the common 
danger, declared his interest by an Embassadour, whom 
he sent to Madrid, the fruit of whose negotiation pro- 
duced a Promise of restitution, provided that the Roman 
Catholicks were entyrely assured of their Exercise. For 
the Policy of the Spaniards is to tye the interest of Reli- 

ion to that of state, as many other Princes towards the 

orth also do: and upon these grounds cold and dis- 
interessed Catholicks endeavour to make them pass for 
Hypocrites, and perswade all the world that under this 
Cloak they will strip all Princes of their States,” &c. 

There was trouble brewing also in Bohemia. 
Howell, in his ‘ Familiar Letters,’ writing under 
date June 3, 1619, says :— 

“ Ther are great stirs like to arise twixt the Bohemians 
and their elected King the Emperour, and they are come 
already to that height that they consult of deposing him, 
and to chuse some Protestant Prince to be their king, 
som talk of the Duke of Saxony, others of the Pals- 
grave.” 

The latter prince was the son-in-law of James J. 
Howell writes on the same subject after the Bohe- 
mians had revolted ; see his letter dated March 1, 
1619 (1620 N.S.). Rapin (ed. 1732) says that 

** James dispatched Sir Henry Wotton [in 1620)...... to 
exhort to Peace all the Princes engaged in the quarrel 
between the Emperor and the Palegrave,” &c. (vol. ii, 


p. 200), 
J. F. Manserou, 
Liverpool. 


Cross Tree (7 §. vii. 8).—Crosses were com- 
monly used as boundary marks before the changes 
in religion in the sixteenth century. It seems, 
therefore, probable the ‘‘asshe” which was “a 
crosse tree” at Wimbledon was a tree which grew 
beside one of these boundary crosses. Till about 
twenty years ago a large sycamore stood in the 
middle of “the town street” at Messingham, Lin- 
colnshire. It no doubt supplied the place of the 
old village cross,and had its name in consequence. 
When it died a young sycamore was planted to 
replace the old one. I am glad to say that it grows 
rapidly. The old cross tree at Messingham was an 
object of interest in the neighbourhood, as it was 
known that John Wesley had preached under its 


ow. Epwarp Pracock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


In beating the bounds of parishes it is customary 
to mark the boundary, where possible, with a 
cross, to fix the limits of the two adjoining dis- 
tricts. The ash tree referred to had evidently been 
planted as a boundary tree, and marked in conse- 
quence with a cross, which would be renewed 
annually, or as often as the authorities went round. 


In the Saxon charters trees are frequently men- 
tioned as indicating the boun line. 
. E. 


** Cross oaks” were oaks growing at the junction 
of cross roads, which were supposed to possess the 
power of curing ague. The patient pegged a lock 
of his hair into the tree, and then, violently break- 
ing the lock from his head, left it and (as it was 
believed) his malady also in the oak. Were the 
many supposed medical virtues of the ash thought 
to be enhanced by its being situate at the crossing 
of roads? If no other explanation of the passage 
is forthcoming this seems a likely one. aes 


An explanation of the cross tree is given in 
Hardwick's ‘ Traditions, Superstitions, and Folk- 
lore,’ p. 75, where the whole subject is discussed. 
Gomme’s ‘ Manners and Customs,’ of the “ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine Library,” pp. 47 and 19]-2, may 
also be consulted. J. W. 

Dalston, Carlisle. 


Erasmus (7 §, vii. 49).—It is important that 
false notions sbould not get accepted. Pascal is 
credited, contrary to all evidence, with the inven- 
tion of the wheel-barrow, and we shall now be told 
by the people who do the padding for provincial 
newspapers that Erasmus was the first person to 
whom the bright idea occurred that turf was use- 
ful for fuel. Your readers may rest assured that 
the use of turf for this purpose is prehistoric, I 
cannot give references at the present moment, but 
I am certain that I have seen notices as to the use 
of turf and peat for fires in manor court rolls many 
years before Erasmus was boro. Anon. 


Erasmus having been a native of Holland may 
account for his having suggested the use of turf 
for burning. Turf is still extensively used as fuel 
in the Low Countries (Netherlands). J. 8. 


Warer-marxs (7 §, vii, 8).—See “ Etude sur 
les Filigranes des Papiers employés en France aux 
XIV* et Siécles. Accompagnée de 600 Dessins 
Lithographiés. Par Etienne Midoux et Auguste 
Matton. A Paris, 1868. 8vo.” The editors an- 
nounce a similar work on the “ filigranes” in use 
during the sixteenth century as in preparation, to 
be accompanied with 2,000 designs. 

W. E. 

Has Mr. Grant seen Herring’s ‘ History of 
Paper-Making’ or Anderson’s ‘ Dictionary of Com- 
merce’? I think both of them would help him. 
There is also a good article in an early number of 
the Penny Magazine, with engravings of different 
water-marks if my memory serves me rightly. 

R. W. Hackwoop. 

Let me name Aldine Magazine, Masters, 1839 ; 
Timperley’s ‘ Biographical, Chronological, and His- 
torical Dictionary’; Sotheby's ‘ Principia Typo- 
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graphica,’ 3 vols., folio, 1858; Archeologia, vol. xii. 
p. 114, vol. xxvii. p. 447, which have been noticed 
in ‘N. & Q.’; and the articles in ‘N. & Q.,’ 2"¢S. 
vii. 110, 265; viii. 77, which by no means exhaust 
the treatment of the subject of water-marks in 
‘N. & Ep. MarsHatt. 


Autnors oF Quotations Wantep (7* §. vii. 
9).— 
The young-eyed Poesy 
All deftly mask’d as hoar Antiquity” 
is from ‘ Monody on Chatterton,’ by 8. T. i. 


E, H, gives the same information. ] 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Chronicle of King Henry VIII. of England. Trans- 
lated, with Notes and an Introduction, by Martin A. 
Sharp Hume. (Bell & Sons.) 

Tux publication of this quaint and valuable chronicle of 

a Spanish eye-witness of many of the deeds he describes 

is a boon to the historical student, Concerning the MS. 

chronicle itself, long believed to be unique, and entitled 

‘Chronica del Rey Enrico Otavo de Inglaterra,’ all 

information is supplied in Mr. Hume’s useful and scho- 

larly introduction. No fewer than eleven MS. copies of 

the chronicle were brought to light and dealt with in a 

report to the Academy of History of Madrid. Proof 

how much the chronicle was valued is furnished in this 
multiplication. Its authorship has not been definitely 
traced, though Mr. Hume follows Don Mariano Roca de 

Togores, Marquis de Molins, the author of the original 

report, in ascribing it to one of the Spanish soldiers 

then in the service of Henry VIII. It is clumsy in 
construction, rude in style, and without a date, except 
one of 1530 introduced arbitrarily in the opening sen- 
tence. The author was, however, an eye-witness of many 
of the events he describes ; his sympathies as a Spaniard 
and a Catholic give him a point of view different from 
that of the general English writer, and he deals at times 
with subjects they omit to mention. His chronicle has, 
accordingly, genuine value. One who seeks to see how 
well at times he can describe may turn to the animated 
account that is given of the trial and burning of Dr. 

Forest, an account that differs in some respects from 

that given by English chroniclers, and is obviously, so 

far as the burning is concerned, that of a witness. Of 
the successive wives of Henry, from “‘ the blessed Queen 

Katharine” to Katharine “ Latimer,” he has much to 

say. Of the last-named he says that she “ was quieter than 

any of the young wives the king had had, and as she 
knew more of the world, she always got on pleasantly 
with the king, and had no caprices.” A good picture of 
the manner in which Anne of Cleves acquiesced in her 
divorce is also given, The names, it may be said, in the 
original MS. are spelt phonetically as they would strike 

& Spanish ear. The book is an important contribution 

to historical knowledge, 


Biographical Catalogue of the Portraits at Weston, the 
Seat of the Earl of Bradford. (Stock.) 
Tue plan carried out in this volume may be commended 
to imitation. This, the fourth work of the class which 
is owing to the same author, supplies a full t of 
the portraits in the magnificent collection at Weston, 
with biographies of the various personages represented. 
In some cases, as in the case of Lady Russell (“that 


| sweet saint who sate by Russell's side"), Hugo Grotius 
(whose portrait, when a boy, by Miereveldt, is in the 
entrance hall), Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex (by 
Holbein), and others of highest note, long biographies 
are given. In the case of mere family portraits little 
information is, of course, supplied. The list includes 
the Queen, Charles I., George II. and George IV., 
William I., Emperor of Germany, Alexander II., Czar of 
Russia, Anne Boleyn, Mary, Queen of Scots, Lord Straf- 
ford, Edward Seymour, first Duke of Somerset, Marshal 
Turenne, and others of no less note, A few theatrical 
portraits are indicated, as Sir Thomas Killigrew (by Van- 
dyck), the famous Moll Davies (by Sir Peter Lely), and 

ell Gwynne (by Mrs. Beale). We are sorry to hear 
that failure of sight will prevent Mrs, Boyle prosecuting 
further her labours, and that the present work has been 
written under conditions demanding strong sympathy. 
We echo her wish that other collections of portraits 
shall be dealt with after a similar fashion. She has 
found with concern that the younger portion of the 
family “in some beautiful country’ were “ often en- 
tirely ignorant of any details respecting the lives of the 
men and women who look down upon them from the 
walls.” Her own task has been discharged in zealous 
and competent fashion, and it is pleasant to find that, in 
spite of drawbacks of ill health and sorrow, the task of 
compilation has been a delight. 


The Folk-lore of Plants. By T. F. Thiselton-Dyer. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
Mr. Tuisetton-DyER has long been an observer of 
lant-lore and a too infrequent contributor on the sub- 
ject to our columns. The result of his researches in this 
attractive region is in the handsome and deeply inter- 
esting volume before us. Much has been previously said 
on the subject, but Mr. Dyer finds much that is new to 
say. He has aimed in part at making his work a hand- 
book to those desirous of obtaining information, Under 
twenty-three heads, to each of which is assigned a 
chapter, he has dealt with the various phases of his 
subject. His method of treatment may be guessed from 
a few of these: “ Plant Life,” “ Plant Worship,” “ Plants 
in Fairy-lore,” “Love Charms,”’ “Sacred Plants,” 
“ Plants in Folk-medicine,” and so forth. In all respects 
the book is excellent. Its arrangement is simple and 
intelligible, its style bright and alluring; authorities 
are cited at the foot of the page, and a full index is ap- 
pended ive to the advantage and comfort 
of the reader these things are is now at length conceded. 
To all who seek an introduction to one of the most 
attractive branches of folk-lore this delightful volume 
may be warmly commended. 


A Cutaogue of the Printed Books and Manuscripts in 
the Inbrary of the Cathedral Church at Lichfield. 


(Sotheran & Co.) 

Tuanks to the bequests of Frances, Duchess of Somerset, 
ob, 1673, and others, the library of Lichfield Cathedral, 
though it suffered severely during the Civil War, is still 
rich in Bibles, among which are a fine copy of Cranmer’s 
folio Bible of 1540, Italian and French controversial 
works, &c. The finest MS. is that commonly called St. 
Chad’s Gospels. It has also a folio MS, on vellum of 
Chaucer. A catalogue of the volumes, about 4,500 in all, 
is now issued. 


Practical Heraldry. By Charles Worthy. (Redway.) 
Tuts is a useful and compendious guide to the fascinating 
study of heraldry. It is orderly and lucid, and is amp) 
illustrated from designs by the author. In this respect it 
takes a good position among works of its class. A special 
feature that will commend it to general circulation con- 
sists in the hints to pedigree hunters which are appended, 
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In the account it affords of the Heralds’ College, the 
manner and cost of applications, and in many similar 
respects, it justifies its claim to be a practical treatise. 


The Folk-lore Journal, 1888. (Stock.) 

Tue contents of the Jowrnal during the past year have 
been quite as varied and interesting as usual. Miss 
Dempster’s ‘Folk-lore of Sutherlandshire’ contains 
many references to kelpies and other water sprites and 
to animals and chimeras, some of a decidedly malignant 
character. Her tale of Farquhar and the physician 
would have gained in interest if she had noted that it 
occurs in vol, ii. of the ‘Popular Tales of the West 
Highlands,’ collected by J. F. Campbell of Islay, from 
which source it happens to be quoted by Mr. J. G. 
Frazer in vol. i. of the Archeological Review, in his 
interesting paper on ‘ The Language of Animals.’ Mr. 
Frazer himeelf contributes to the Folk-lore Jowrnal some 
folk-lore at Balquhidder, in relation to which he uses 
the unnecessarily strong expression ‘‘ worship "’ for the 
well-known custom of crying the neck, largely illustrated 
in more than one series of ‘N. & Q.’ We fancy the 
English reapers to whom Mr, Frazer alludes would be 
vastly surprised at being told that they “ worshipped” 
the last sheaf of corn at harvest-time. Mr. W. E. Max- 
well’s ‘Rajah Donan, a Malay Fairy Tale,’ from the 
Journal of the Straits branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and the Rev. A. H. Wratislaw’s ‘Lame Fox,’ 
a Servian “ noodle "’ story, are good stories, as well as good 
examples of their respective types. Some of the minor 
points noticed in the Journal as if they were new—such 
as selling by the inch of candle—are, of course, not by 
any means new, nor unknown to our own pages, which 
are not so often consulted as they should be by the dis- 
coverers of local customs. 


THE Gooey Review for January opens with a pic- 
ture of Lord Beaconsfield’s early days, from a considera- 
tion of which the reviewer argues that his life was sin- 
gularly consistent, all appearances to the contrary not- 
withstanding. The article on the ‘Institutions and 
Private Life of Venice’ takes us into a past full of 
striking features, when the Queen of the Adriatic not 
only reigned, but governed, The story of Count Cavour’s 
life is at once interesting and instructive to all students 
of the science of politics. Of party spirit Cavour did 
not think much more favourably than Sidney, Earl 
Godolphin, who would fain have carried on Queen 
Anne’s government without it. There is much to be 
said for this view, but there is perhaps little use in 
saying it. 

Tur Edinburgh Review for January carries us to that 
great Indian empire of ours which merchant adven- 
turers founded, and towards which the eyes of Russian, 
French, and Chinese statesmen all turn as to the goal 
of varied aspirations. The questions raised by the 
Krakatoa eruption belong to the realm of pure science, 
but their discussion will interest many who may remem- 
ber the wonderful sunsets which formed, as it were, the 
afterglow of those extraordinary phenomena. In Strat- 
ford Canning, the “Great Eltchi,” we are presented 
with a man whose position was in many respects unique. 
Not less unique in his day was Francois Rabelais, nor 
can we be surprised that in endeavouring to appraise 
his character and his works the world of letters should 
still be much at variance. On one point, however, all 
are agreed, and that is the unanimous acceptance of the 
eminence in literature of the author of ‘ Pantagruel’ 
and ‘ Gargantua.’ 

Tue number of Le Livre of Feb. 10 opens with a pro- 

osal from that indefatigable and brilliant bibliophile 

. Octave Uzanne to found a new cosmopolitan Société 


d’Amateurs de Livres. We cannot expose in full the 
appetizing programme he puts forth, but as March ] is 
the last day on which membership can be obtained, we 
advise instant reference to Ze Livre. An interesti 
account of Eugéne Renduel, the famous publisher of the 
romanticists, follows, and is itself succeeded by further 
extracts from the interesting correspondence of Le 
Prince de Ligne with Casanova. 


Part LXIII. of Mr. Hamilton's Parodies has many 
travesties of Mr. F. Locker and other writers. 


Mr. Joun publishes his latest catal 
from new premises at 306, Clapham Koad, immediately 
adjacent to the old. His catalogues are always inter- 
esting, and one or two bookg to be found in the present 
are almost unique. 


Mz, W, P. W, encouraged by the success 
of the “ Index Library,” proposes to open a special sub- 
scription of 10s. 6d, per annum for the publication of 
Gloucester and Bristol records, commencing with the wills 
at both cities and the marriage li at Gl ster, a 
sheet of each to be printed quarterly. The Feet of 
Fines would next be taken in hand if the work met 
with sufficient support. The publisher of the “Index 
Library,” Mr, C. J. Clark, 4, Lincoln's Inn Fields, will 
receive names of intending subscribers, and in the 
—_ of genealogy we hope his iist may soon be 


Aotices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Oy all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as & guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
ap . Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Dark WintER.—Salope, a sluttish, disorderly woman, 
is an impolite term, and, injuriously used, equals cour- 
tesan. It could not possibly have been employed by a 
female aristocrat, and so, moving the mirth of the mob, 
might have obtained the user's release, 

W. W., 96, Marina, St. Leonards, wishes to find a 
comic sketch entitled ‘George Washington.’ Please 
reply direct. 

F. ALEXANDER (“Should he upbraid ").—The words 
of this song are altered from Shakspeare’s ‘Taming of 
the Shrew,’ II. i. 

Mr. A. H. Browne is anxious to know in what 
periodical of about 1883 appeared an article on who was 
to be the successor of Lord Beaconsfield, which, from a 
phrase used in it, was at the time called ‘Elijah’s 
Mantle.’ 

W. E. B. (“ Dude”),—The latest American slang for 
macaroni.” 

B. W. P. (“Shelley’s ‘ Adonais’” and “ Riddle”).— 
Anticipated. 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’””—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to Publisher ”’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


POPULAR NOVELS IN READING 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


The MASTERS of the WORLD. By 
MARY A. M. HOPPUS (Mrs. ALFRED 
MARKS). 3 vols. 


ESTHER DENISON. By Adeline 
SERGEANT. 3 vols. 


A LOST ESTATE. By Mary E. 
MANN. 3 vols. 
From the ACADEMY. 

“ A surprise is in store for readers of this book, who 
will wonder, not unnaturally, at the comparative ob- 
scurity of a writer capable of such powerful and im- 

ive work as is to be found in the three volumes 
of ‘A Lost Estate.’ It is not too much to say that 
the character of Henry Barber, the strong-willed, 
fiery-tempered misanthrope, is not unworthy of either 
Charlotte or Emily Bronté.” 


A NEW WRITER. 
IDEALA: a Study from Life. Third 


Edition this day. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 6s. 

“Tdeala is certainly one of the most original 
figures to be encountered in the whole range of con- 
temporary fiction, but she is at the same time one of 
the most unmistakably true to life.” — Atheneum, 


MISS PRICE’S NEW NOVEL. 
RED TOWERS. By Eleanor C. Price, 


Author of ‘ Alexia,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“The author of ‘ Alexia’ has charm, ease, and light- 
ness of manner, and her latest novel, ‘Red Towers,’ is 
more than well planned, well told, and well sustained. 
The truth is that, of its kind, ‘Red Towers’ could not 
easily have been better, and that its author deserves 
to rank with the best of our younger drawing-room 
novelists.” —A theneum. 


THAT UNFORTUNATE MARRIAGE. 
By FRANCES ELEANOR’ TROLLOPE, 
Author of ‘ Black Spirits and White,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“One rises from the book with the feeling that one 
hardly cares what it has been about in the delight of 
having formed a new and interesting circle of ac- 
quaintances whose counterparts we know exist in the 
world around us.”—Academy. 

“A story that is pleasing to moral sentiment as 
well as lively in style, brisk in movement, and full of 
animation in the play of characters, with a spice of 
satirical humour.” —Graphic. 


Also, immediately, 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘YOUNG MISTLEY.’ 


The PHANTOM FUTURE. By H. 8. 


MERRIMAN. 2 vols. 


Ricuarp Bentiey & Son, 8, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


Bvery SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agent. 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 
JOURNAL OF 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, the FINE ARTS, MUSIC 
and the DRAMA, 


This Day's ATHENZUM contains Articles on 
GOSSE on EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE. 
The LAST VOYAGE in the SUNBEAM. 

A SPANISH CHRONICLE of HENRY VIII. 
CHUTE’S HISTORY of the VYNE. 

NOVELS of the WEEK. 

PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

BOOKS about NEW ZEALAND. 

LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
‘KENSINGTON: PICTURESQUE and HISTORICAL.’ 
The ORIGIN of the HON. ARTILLERY COMPANY. 
The *SAYYID-UL-AKHBAR.” 

The SARUM HORA. 

MR. VIGFUSSON. 

SALE. 

The HUGUENOTS. 

UNCLE ADAM. 

DOUAI COLLEGE and the BRIGHTON PAVILION. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—The Literature of Engineering Chemical Notes ; Astro. 


nomical Notes; Societies; Meetings; G 
FINE ARTS—Serials ; The Stuart Exhibition; Gossip. 
MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for February 9 contains Articles on 

THROUGH the HEART of ASIA. 

FAIRY TALES of the IRISH PEASANTRY. 

BUTLER’S LIFE of GORDON 

JESSOPP’S HISTORIC ESSAYS. 

FIFTY YEARS of a SHOWMAN’S LIFE. 

NOVELS of the WEEK. 

LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS, 

The SUMMONS of the BRITISH FLEET to CONSTANTINOPLE 
in 1853. 

AMERICAN PUBLISHERS. 

GUDBRANDR VIGFUSSON. 

DOUAI COLLEGE and the BRIGHTON PAVILION. 

* PICTURESQUE KENSINGTON.’ 

CANTERBURY PARISH REGISTERS, 

BOOK SALES. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Dr. Carpenter's Essays ; Astronomical Notes ; ‘ Our Rarer 
Birds’; Societies; Meetings. 

FINE ARTS—Macgibbon on the Architecture of Provence; Royal 
Academy ; “ Restoration ” at Bentley, Hants; Gossip. 

MUSIC—New Organ Music ; Gossip. 

DRAMA—The Week ; Local Shakspearean Names ; Gossip. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
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SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


Imperial 32mo. marbled edges, cloth, 3s. 6d.; roan, 4s. 6d. 


LOW’S POCKET ENCYCLOPADIA: 


A COMPENDIUM OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE FOR 
READY REFERENCE. 


Containing 1,206 columns, upwards of 25,000 References, and numerous Plates. 


REVIEWS OF THE PRESS, 


** A useful little work.” —Athenaum. “ Very correct and truthworthy.”— Standard. 

“A marvel of concise condensation, in which the utmost possible use has been made of abbreviations and signa, 
There are over twelve hundred pages and twenty-two plates. A great deal of thought and ingenuity has evidently 
been expended on this compact little volume. The print, though small, is not too small. Altogether, it forms the 
neatest, smallest, and most useful encyclopedia we have yet seen.’’— Spectator. 

“*The Pocket Encyclopedia’ is one of the most handy and complete volumes of its kind yet offered to the 
public. The ‘Encyclopsedia’ contains just that class of information which is most frequently required ; and this 
is put in the most concise and accurate manner possible.”— Morning Post. 

«A marvellous amount of information has been crowded into the 600 pages of this book by the adoption ofa 
complete system of signs and contractions, and the rigorous exclusion of every superfluous word. It is no hasty 
compilation, but a comprehensive work of reference of a very solid and useful character. The printing is clear 
and distinct, and as the volume can be readily carried in the pocket will prove a valuable travelling companion.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

“ A wonderful little Encyclopedia......a perfect marvel of condensation and arrangement. The author says 
he compiled it, in the first instance, for his own use, but there will be thousands of persons grateful that he has 
not kept it to himself. It is surprisingly varied in its contents, is most compact and handy in form, is beautifully 
clear in typography and illustrations, and is low in price. It is not enough to say that we know of nothing to 
surpass this miniature Encyclopedia—we know of nothing which approaches it.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“*The Pocket Encyclopedia’ merits the highest commendation. It is a thoroughly useful and trustworthy 
work, and we shall be much surprised if it does not obtain an enormous sale. It is the handiest book of reference 
ever offered to the public.”"—Court Circular. 

“ For handy reference ‘ The Pocket Encyclopedia’ will be found extremely useful.”"— Scotsman, 

“ This diminutive dictionary will provide the inquirer with brief answers to the innumerable questions arising 
amid the affairs of ordinary life. The printing and paper are all that can be desired, and the volume is as neat as 
it is useful, and we can warmly recommend it.” — Public Opinion. 

** An entirely novel, and in its way extraordinary work, In the compass of a small volume, which, as its name 
implies, will go into the pocket with perfect ease, we have all the matter which is usually found in encyclopedias 
of considerable size, We are convinced that the ‘Pocket Encyclopedia’ will prove to be a boon to many who 
wish to carry about with them or to have at hand a guide which they can consult as to almost any fact about 
places, notable persons, historical events, science and art, or the hundred other topics introduced in a well com- 
piled encyclopedia.” — Newcastle Journal, 

“A veritable multum in parvo. What Bellows’s little Pocket Dictionary has done for the French Language— 
being a treasure of completenees and accuracy—this small book achieves very efficiently for general information on 
everything. Its store of facts is wonderfully graphic and extensive. Its information is well up to date. This new 
book is a welcome and cheap addition to the list of ‘woke bad veferenes. Lael Mercury. 


The ENCYCLOPZDIA will be sent post free on receipt of P.O. by the Publishers, 


Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON (LiuT2p), 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, London. 


b FRANCIS, Athepwum Press, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by the ould 
FRANCIS. at No. Took» court, Oursitorstrect, Chancery-lane, E.C.—Saturday, February 16, 1889. 
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